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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market,”—Globe, 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
att dediwordinie called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lowoon, COCOA."—Britsh aedizet Journal 


Known as unquestionably the Safest and 


KEATINC’S see ovens, |REGOMMENDED 


ASTEMA, 
HOARSENESS, BY THE 
CONSUMPTION (Incipient), 


COUGH | accomonarox or rauzcm, MOST EMINENT 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING. 
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Is now used by all Respectable Families 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Bold by all Corn Deslers in 1d, and 94. Packets, and 6d. and 1s, ‘Tins 
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Golden Hours” 
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by the 18th of cach month. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE SUNDAY LIBRARY, 
A Series of Original Works by Eminent Authors. 


In crown 8vo., cloth extra, Lllustrated, price 4s. 6d, each volume; also 
kept in morocco "and calf bindings at moderate prices. In Ornamental 
Boxes, containing Four Volumes, price 21s. 


“ That Useful ‘Sunday Library,’ for which all Christian households owe 
a debt of gratitude to Messrs, Macmillap, Itis a series which has been 
sustained with singular power throughout, combining in a rare degree at- 
tractive with real information.” — Guardian, 


THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DiVINE. By 


the Author of ‘* The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


THE HERMITS. By Canon Kingsley. 
SEEKERS ARTE GOD. By the Rev. F. W. 


Farrar, M.A., 
ENGLAND’ 3 “AN TIPHON. By G. Macdonald. 
GREAT CHRISTIANS OF FRANCE: St. Louis and 


Calvin, By M. Guizot, 
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ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas Hughes, 


M.P., Author of ** Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
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ST. ANSELM. By the Very Rev. R. W. Church, 


M.A, Dean of St, Pau)’s. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Mrs. Oliphant. 





| PIONEERS AND FOUNDERS; or, Recent Workers 


in the Mission Field, By Charloite M, Yonge, Author of “The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” 


ANGELIQUE ARNAULD, Abbess of Port Royal. 


By Frances Martin 


THE GOOD VOICES: a Child’s Guide to the Bible 


By the Rev, E. A. Abbott, D.D, With 50 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
Gilt, 6s. 

PARABLES FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev. E. A. 
Abbott, D.D. Crown 8vo., gilt, 3s. 6d 


T he PLEASANT TAL, E of PUSS and ROBIN, and 

EIR FRIENDS KITTY and BOB. Told in Pictures by 

FHOLICH, and in Rhymes by TOM HOOD, Crown 4to., cloth gilt, 
with Thirteen Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


The LOST CHILD. By Henry Kings ley. Crown 


fto., cloth gilt, with Eight Illustrations, 3s, 6d 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured 
by FROLICH, Nz arrated by re OTTE M. YONGE, Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ Second Edition, Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 


with Twenty-four Tilustrations, ‘6s. 
The HISTORY of Prince Perrypets. A Fairy Tale. 
With Bight Illustrations 


By LOUISA KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 


by Weigand. New Edition, Crown 4t»., gilt, 3s. 

STOREHOUSE of STORIES. Edited by C. 
a Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.”’ 2 \uls.“~ Globe 8vo. 
8 each, 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL TiMES and 


ALL LANDS, Gathered and Narrated anew, by t'« Aatuor of ‘* The 
Heir of Redclyffe. New Edition, With i'weuy Tllustrations by; 
Frolich, Crown 8vo, gilt, 6s, 


HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY. 
Selected and arranged ,with Notes, by the ARCH BISHOP of DUBLIN 
Second Rdition. Extra Fi sap. 8vo., 5s. 6d, 
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“BY | MARY MEEKE. 


MADELINE CLIFFORD’S SCHOOL LIFE. 


Crown 8yo., Illustrated. Price 2s, 6d. 


[Just ready. 


BY ISOBEL. 


LONELY QUEENIE AND THE FRIENDS SHE MADE. 


Crown 8yo., Illustrated. 
BY M, H. 


Price 2s, 6d. Just ready 


HOLT. 


NED’S SE A'R'C BH. 


Foolscap 8vo., Illustrated. 


Price 23, 6d. [Just ready 


BY M. H. HOLT. 


FERN GLEN; or, 


Crown 8yvo., Illustrated, handsomely bound. 


LILIAN’S PRAYER. 


Price 3s. 64. 


BY EMMA LESLIE. 


ELSIE’S DOWRY: A TALE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


Crown 8vyo., 


with Illustration, handsomely bound, Price 2s. 6d. P 


E. MARLBOROUGH & Coa, 


4, Ave Manta Lang, ann 14, Warwick Lane. 
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GOSNELL AND COS 


“ CHER RY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth, 

“AGUA AMARELLA"” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 

= TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure, 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than thar GENUINE articles. 





Suid by all reapectabia Chemists and Perfumerr, Ve 





toloeale, Ancol Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, Lender. 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 


‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour , AMonesr Tax many TrsttMonIa1s REORIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 


P uddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


Pas with less Butter. | Dar Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 
try | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE. nounce yours to be the best of all that has heen submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


i j I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar wal make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wangrvee, 
*,e . . | A e ; ?, li. ; e 

nutritious than that raised with | MF menaenel ienliitions Mimic; tbe Teotoee 

Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Gritain, 





| 
ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a/ | Lancet, Author of « Adulterations Detected,” &e., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required = not in the least degree injurious. It is ‘indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


when Yeast is used, as it i8 nOt | bord ship. 


necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
_ yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “T should like to bring it 


and rise before it is put into the Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, net only 
oven, | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To Make Bread.—TZo every pound of flour add a es tea-spoonful of Borwick’s Baxine Pownsgn, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly; make it into 
emall loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx's Baxina PowpzR; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
site of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
iain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become 7 by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Comchandlr, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK'S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER, 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NIGHT SCENES OF THE BIBLE, AND THEIR TEACHING, By the Rev. C. D. 


Brit, M.A., Rector of Cheltenbam, and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. A New and Revised Edition, in Two 
Uniform Vols. Crown 8vo., eloth, 5s. each. 
HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. G. H. Sropparr, 


B.D., formerly of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


ENGLAND’S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services. By the 


Rev. Tuomas B, S1xxs, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURAL CHURCH TEACHING. Sixty-one Readings on the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel, for the Sundays and Chief Festivals. By the Rey. Henry Movre. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
CHURCH SEASONS, Readings and Meditations on the different periods of the Christian 
Year, Fourth Edition. Revised. Cloth, red edges, 2s. 
SICK BED SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the late Canon Hawxins. Second Edition, with the Author's latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
*,* The Book for Confirmation Candidates. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
By the Rev. W. M. Wuitremorg, D.D. Small 8vo., cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, printed on toned paper, 2s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FIFTH BOOK OF HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY, adapted to Scholastic and Popular Use. By the Rev. G. A. Starxzy, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Curate of Meopham, Kent. With Introduction by the Rev. O, F. Owzm, M.A., F.S.A., Christ 
Church, Oxon. Crown 8yo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 
LAND. Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, &c., &e. 
Third Edition, Crown 8yo., cloth, elegant, 5s.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES AND SERMONS, ETC. By the late Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A. With a brief 


Memoir of his life, by his Son, Epwarp AnNESLEY Owen, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


"f#HE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” 
“English Hearts and English Hands.” Cheap Edition. ‘Twelfth Thousand. Limp cloth, Is. 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A. M. James. With an Introduction 
by Siz J.T. Coreniper. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
By the sume Author, 
THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. Square 16mo., 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Epwanp 


ae Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. . A New Edition. Edited by A. M. Jamzs, 
cap., cloth, 1s, 
PLAIN SERMONS ON SOME QUESTIONS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the 


Rev. C. P. Lonetanp. Second Edition, Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. (Twenty-four Sermons.) By Rev. A. W. Snare, St. Mary 
Magdalene, Southwark. Second Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. A New Edition. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 

KITTY HART. A Tale. By Puese M. Frozen, Author of “ Tales from French History.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d, 

SHORT READINGS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. By Canourye M. Pivxrneron. 
Crown 8yo., cloth, ls. 6d. 

THE INFANT ALTAR, Prayers and Hymns for the Young. By Rev. Dr. WurrreMors. 
Square, cloth, 1s. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN THE WAY OF SALVATION. By the Rev. G. H. Wirxtxsoy, 


Vicar of St. Peter’s, Katon Square. Author of “ Instructions in the Devotional Life.” Feap., 6d. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster Row. 














MESSRS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
I., crown &vo., cloth, 4s. 6d., 
APOSTOLIC TIMES AND THEIR LESSONS. 
Being a Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By the Rev. C. H Ramsden, Rector of Chilham, Kent, 
With a Commendatory Notice, by Bishop Oxenden. 

“ This work not only elucidates the history, but brings out in a plain 
and simple, yet forcible manner, the special teaching which may so 
well be gathered from the numerous heart-stirring incidents of the very 
remarkable work.”—Review. 

5th thousand, square fcap, 8vo., cloth, 2s., 
THOUGHTS FOR ADVENT 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Oxenden, D.D. 
The Second and concluding Volume of 
A SIMPLE EXPOSITION OF THE PSALMS. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Oxenden, D.D. 
A Second and entirely New Series of 
PAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Oxenden, D.D., and 
The Rev. C, H. Ramsden, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo_, cloth extra, large type, 2s, 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 
Sq nare feap., cloth antique, elie’ type, 3s, 6d., 
SIMPLE THOUGHTS ON BIBLE TRUTHS 
Being Short Readings for Family Worship, 
By Lady Theodora Grosvenor. 
Feap. — extra, 23. 6d., 
KATHERINE GORDON 
By Mrs, Clere, Author of “The Apostles of Jesus,” &c. 
Square feap., cloth, with frontispiece, 298 fid., 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 
A Book for Mothers’ Meetings, Cottage Homes, &., 
By Miss E. Wordsworth. 
** Most useful and well-expressed thoug’.ts,”— Mothers’ Treasury 


FOUR VOLS,, IN CROWN Svo., CLOTH EXTRA, RACH 5s. 


1. THE LOVELS: a Story of the Danish War. 
y Mrs. Webb Peploe, Author of ‘‘ Naomi,” &c. 


2. HER FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
Mrs. Hollings, Author of ‘‘ Ethel Woodville.” 
” This is a particularly charming story, full of excellent religious 
teaching.” —Public Opanion. 


3. EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 
By Miss H, Cave, Author of * Wee Donald,” &c, 


4. ROYAL CAPTIVES. 
By Crona Temple, Author of “ Millicent’s Home,” &e, 
“Told in a pleasant colloquial manner, which is of considerable 
assistance’in impressing them on the memories of their young readers,’ 
Daily News. 


HATCHARDS' LIST. 


j BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEEP OF DAY,” 


Just published, an entirely New Work, 


1. APOSTLES PREACHING TO JEWS AND GENTILES 


and a Coloured Map, 2s, 6d. 
This day, a New Drawing-room Edition of 
2. THE PEEP OF DAY. 
Imp. 16mo., with 12 full-page Illustrations, printed in Colours b 
Marcus Ward, Cloth extra, 6s. ; 
7s, 6d, 


3. THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 


18mo. Illustrated, and a Coloured Map, 3s. 


| Or, the Acts explained to Children, 18mo,, with 27 Illustratior 
} 
' 
| 


4. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 
18mo., Illustrated, and a Map, 3s, 


5. THE PEEP OF DAY. 
A Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction, 
Illustrated, 18mo., large type, 2s, 


6. LINE UPON LINE. 


A Second Series of Religious Instiuction. Part I, 178th Thousand, 


Illustrated, 18mo., large type, 2s. 6d. Part Il. 145th Thousand 
I}lustrated, 18mo., “ type, 2s, 6d. 


7. LINES LEFT 0U 
24th Thousand. a d, 18mo., large type, 2s. 6d, 


8 MORE ABOUT JESUS. 
40th Thousand, Illustrated, 18mo., large type, 2s, 6d 


9. STREAKS O* LIGHT. 
Or, Fifty-two Facts from the Bible, 
tions, 18mo., large type, 3s, 


15th Thousand, 


The above Nine Volumes may also be had Roxburghe, gill leaves, af bd 
per volume extra; or in neat box, £) 10s. 


SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE. 


In 18mo. limp cloth, with Illustrations, s, d 

| THE PEEP OF DAY see ee as en ‘ a) 343 
Bo MA ig hs SE rer a 
LINE UPON LINE. 2 Parts,each .., ” sis —— 
ci Sy ee eee 
| STREAKS OF LIGHT .. ee ee ee 

| PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT .. ..  .. Sy Sie ee 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, &C, C., 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





BRAGG’S 


Sold im Tins, 1s., 2s., 4a., and 8a. each. 
of fndigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


¥rom Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving epeedy relief in all caacs 


See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As pane for hia celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2u., 4g., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Bixctar & ( o., 


Sanous 
Unite? Zingdom. 


it is highly recommended by 


& Sox, Kowarps & Co., Nuwazey & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
See Dr. Hassatz’s Report in the Laneet, Auguat 80, 1863. 
the firat Medical a. on the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 


Breath, and Wer 





L, BRAGG, Sole Maunfacturer, 2, Wig:: vre Street, Osvend'sh Square, a. 
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r . = HAPPINESS, 
often m the 1e sole sustainer of existence. Good health depends on pure 
biced coursing through sound and appreciating animal organs, It 
behoves all persons desirous of retaining health to maintain every 
organ of the body in the full p: rformance of its natural duty, by the 
use, oceasionally of some alteiative like Holloway's purifying and 
corrective medicine, which is eompetent to correct the first indications 


of cisease, and able ut once to restore any erring organ into precise | 


lrarmaony with its fellows, The simple expedient of rectifying the 
first sign of irregularity will spare much suffering and many serious 
illnesses which ever wait on unusual weather. Holloway’s Pills 
remove digestive derangements, bilious disorders, and intestinal 
irritations, 


KAYE'S WORSDELLS PILLS. 


As a safe family medicine for both young and old, 
these Pills are without a rival. Cleansing the blcod from 
its various inpuriticvs by vegetable ageals alone, they 
quickly restore lost energy, and give a tone to the system. 
hey have stood the test of half a century’s experience, 
and after one trial exclude all others. 


| Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Meti- 
cines, at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d, and 4a. 6d. per Lox 
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ILLUSIONS 


DISPELLED. 


A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE SCENE CHANGED. 


WHEN the time for Honora’s autumnal visit 
to her brother arrived, the journey was safely 
accomplished. Directly the train stopped at 
the crowded Winterport station she received 
a bright look from Sabrina, whose companion 
was a pretty boy of nine, extremely like her ; 
and their attendant was a brisk young man- 
servant. 

“T’m so glad to see you, aunt!” said Sa- 
brina, joyfully. “This is Mervy. Mamma 
would have come, but was hindered, and 
hopes you'll forgive her. Papa always re- 
turns late,of course. Here’s a fly in waiting, 
and the sooner we get into the fly the better, 
we're so pushed about.” 

Soon they were in the fly, with Mervyn all 
smiles, directly opposite his aunt, and Sabrina 
talking incessantly, though she could not 
always make herself heard. 

“That’s the new town hall, isn’t it hand- 
some? That’s the Institute. That’s St. 
You'll soon know all the 
places by heart. That’s the bank. You 
can’t see papa’s offices—they are at the back. 


That’s the theatre—one of the theatres. 
|| That’s a chapel, though it looks like a 
| church.” 


As they passed a handsome range of pri- 
|| vate houses she said, “That's grandpapa’s 
house—what was his house, I mean. You 
|| know he has sold it, furniture and all; 
|| which mamma thinks a great pity. She—” 
| here Sabrina lowered her voice, so that 
|| Honora could only tell what she said by 
| the motion of her lips,—she thought he 
|| would have settled it on her, or else on 
| Oliver.” Then raising her voice, “That's 
|| where there is going to be a great auction 
| in a day or two, which mamma is very 
desirous to attend. Some beautiful things 
will be sold off.” 





“Has Mr. Stone removed from Winter- 
port?” asked Honora. 

“Oh yes, he and grandmamma are at| 
Vichy, which they like extremely. Just now| 
they are cross with papa about a merenothing. | 
Mammaread him one of grandmamma’s letters 
from Baden-Baden, all full of praises of every- 
thing ; and papa said, quite in joke, ‘I hope 
your father won't take to rouge e¢ noir in his 


Vi. 


old age,’—which of course he never meant to 
be repeated ; however, mamma did repeat 
it, quite in a jesting way, you know, to 
grandmamma, and the consequence is, they 
were both much put out about it, and will 
hardly answer their letters. Indeed, papa 
never writes except on business. Here we 
are.” 

Mervyn sprang out the moment the servant 
opened the fly door, and handed out his aunt 
with juvenile importance. Soon she was 
kissing Mrs. Hugh Elderfield in the hall, of 
whom it is enough to say here that she was 


a fine-looking woman, rather fime in every 
respect,—tall, large, and blonde,— who, by 


her studied cordiality, rather diminished its 
warmth. Honora could not help feeling that 
her second look inquired, “‘ What have you 
on?” and her next one, “What do you think 
of what 7 have on?” However, her answers 
to herself were apparently satisfactory, and 
when a few minutes had been spent in the 


| drawing-room in the usual preliminaries, and 
| Honora had made acquaintance (or rather, 


friends) with her youngest nieces, Katie, a 
pleasant, intelligent girl of fourteen, and 
Mabel, about seven; Mrs. Hugh Elderfield 
led the way up-stairs, evidently taking plea- 
sure in Honora’s hearty— 

“‘ What a pretty drawing-room !” 

“Our new furniture, you see,” said Mrs. 


Elderfield, rather slightly, “It’s pretty, I 
think? Hugh made rather a fuss about it. 


You shall hear the grand piano by and by.” 

“‘ 7ry the piano, mamma,” said Sabrina, 
with liveliness, “Aunt Honora plays as 
well as—I had almost said ‘as well as I 
do,’ ”’ laughing gaily. i} 

“Oh, to be sure—I had forgotten,” said || 
her mother. “ This is a nice room for danc- || 
ing, Honora. We have usually contented 
ourselves with a carpet dance ; but this time || 
I tell Hugh we must have the carpet taken || 
up, in honour of his birthday.” 

When Honora had admired sufficiently, || 
Sabrina, slipping her hand within her arm, 
said impatiently,— 

“ And now, aunty, let me take you to your 
room.” 

“ Ay, do, Sabrina,” said Mrs. Elderfield, 
“if your aunt will excuse me, for the stairs 


try me.” 


3h 
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“To be sure I will,” said Honora, as 
Sabrina carried her off. 

“IT wish I might come too,” said Mabel. 

“Why not?” said Honora; while Kate 
took that liberty without asking. 

“Now, aunt,” said Sabrina, opening the 
door of a very handsome bedroom, “ you 
and I shall not sleep in the same room 
as we did at Monks Norton, but yet 
make the nearest approach to it, for I have a 
little Arabian bed in the dressing-room, 
which I thought you would not require.” 

“Certainly not,” said Honora. “I am 
very glad we shall be so near each other.” 

“Oh yes, it will be next best to being 
quite together.” 

“You did not admire that arrangement 
much at first, I remember,” said Honora, 
laughing, as she took off her bonnet. 

“That was when I did not know you,” 
said Sabrina, kissing her. 

“Suppose we kiss all round,” said Kate, 
merrily. 

“Ves, I’ve no objection,” said Honora, 
beginning with Mabel. 

“Run away, Kate, and tell Freeman to 
come and uncord aunt’s boxes,” said Sabrina, 
“And you go too,” sending off Mabel with- 
out ceremony. 

“Oh, mayn’t I stay?” 

“No, Mab, not any longer; aunt doesn’t 
want you to see her unpack her boxes.” 

** How do you know?” said Mabel, softly; 
going, however, though unwillingly. 

“ Let me put away your bonnet for you, 
aunty,” said Sabrina. 

“There is accommodation for a much 
larger wardrobe than mine,” said Honora, as | 
Sabrina opened various empty drawers, and | 
the leaves of a large wardrobe. 

“And yet I contrive to fill every cranny,” 
said Sabrina, “when I have the use of the 
room on sufferance.” 

“IT am quite sorry to displace you,” said 
Honora. 

“Why, aunt! the displacement is a de- 
light! I wish it were for always,” with an- 
other affectionate demonstration. Here a 
steady maid entered and uncorded the boxes, 
after which said Sabrina, — ; 

“You need not wait now, Freeman, I will 
help my aunt to unpack.” 

“ What shall I wear this evening?” said 
Honora, as she began to take out her 
dresses. 

“Oh, you need not dress much. 
silver-grey will be too good.” 

‘That is fortunate, as it is my best,” said 


That 


“Tt will do for Mrs. Flunkett’s, That dress 
you have on, with this pretty bow, will do for 
to-night. Papa desired we would not have 
company the first evening ; so mamma only 
asked Mr. Vavasour Smith ; and papa said if 
he was to come, he must have Mr. Graves to 
balance him—dquite an old gentleman.” 

“Mr. Vavasour Smith is a gay gentleman, 
is not he?” 

“Yes, but he has sent an excuse; so 
mamma has asked Mr. Silchester instead—to 
balance Mr. Graves. I shall like to know 
what you think of him.” 

* Of which?” 

“Mr. Silchester, of course. 
very likely.” 

Here there was a loud ring at the visitors’ 
bell. Honora thought her brother had re- 
turned, and hurried her dressing; but Sabrina 


Not much, 


chester,” as the bell rang again. 

“ Honora was as expeditious as she could 
be, and when they went down, Sabrina cried, 
“ That’s papa!” so they met him on the 
stairs. His reception of Honora was very 
hearty indeed, and she entered the drawing- 
room feeling very cheerful. An old anda 
young gentleman were sitting with Mrs. Elder- 
field, who said to her husband, “ Late, as 
usual, Hugh. Don’t be long, please.” He 
said “Oh no,” and went off to wash his hands, 
which he accomplished with remarkable ce- 
lerity, and was just in time, as dinner was on 
table, to take down Honora, while Mrs. 
Elderfield followed with Mr. Graves, and 
Sabrina with Mr. Silchester. 

The dinner conversation was chiefly on the 
current news of the day. Mr. Graves seemed 
a business man of the old school; Mr. Sil- 
chester self-sufficient and empty, but obvi- 
ously doing his best to be agreeable to 
Sabrina. 

She herself had much expanded into a 
young woman during the few months that had 
elapsed since her stay at Monks Norton. 
Her manner to Honora was engagingly affec- 
tionate ; but her general manner had hardly 
improved—it had become too assured; a 
good deal of the bloom had been rubbed 
off. She asserted her own opinions and 
insisted on them, so that Honora wondered 
how she could do so more when she was 
avowedly out. Most things were referred 
to a worldly standard, not only by her, but 
all the party. The pleasure of seeing 
Honora again, lighted up Mr. Elderfield’s 
face whenever he looked at her; but yet it 
struck her that his worn look had increased 

















Honora. 


in him, and that his heart was very little in 






said, “ Only Mr. Graves—and now Mr. Sil- | 
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By no means large enough--and was it, 

Yet this dull room and that dark closet 

Are such an antiquated scene, 

They quite o’erwhelm me with the spleen.” ’ 


“Oh yes, very well,” said Honora. 
What a lovely duet of Mendelssohn’s that 
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the things of which he spoke. She was| 
rather glad that Mrs. Elderfield gave an| 
early signal to retire from table. 
When they returned to the drawing-room, | 
she made acquaintance with the governess, | ,, 
Miss Burnet, who was not young, but rather . 
pleasing. Mrs. Elderfield threw herself on 8 
one of the couches, and then said, “ Now try | 


the piano, Honora ; you will delight me 1 place. “It is a charming one, I always 


° ” 
you will. think ; it only wants justice done to it.” 


Honora did so, but rose in a few minutes, **,’ Then I ‘th : pane 
praising its tone, and saying it would be a| en h¢, without appearing to Hear hery-— 
‘Sir Humphrey shooting in the dark’— 


much greater treat to hear it played by some- | 
body else. __, ha, ha, ha! Don’t you remember, Honora?” 

“Play us ‘Cuthullin’s Cave,’ Sabrina,” said) “Ah, one forgets things better with re- 
Mrs. Elderfield. ‘Perhaps your aunt will play membering,” said Honora. ‘Do you re- 
it with you.—Do you know it ?” 


“Ah, this house is not a mere dungeon,” 
ried his wife from the other side of the fire- 





Honora did not; and Sabrina smilingly make us learn Gray’s Memoria Technica, | 


said aside as she took her seat with Miss which none of us but Bessy could ever make 
Burnet,— | use of ?” 

“ Tt will take us a good half-hour. Mamma}; “Bessy was always good at anything of 
is always fond of it after dinner, for then she that kind,” observed he. 
has a nap.” 

In fact, it soon had its usual soporific effect | her to turn out something uncommon—per- 


“T used to have a | 
profound opinion of her abilities,and expected | 





collect the pains my mother used to take to || 


on Mrs. Elderfield, who was not musical ; but | haps like Mrs. Somerville, or any of those |! 


Honora, though most luxuriously placed in a | deep blue ladies.” 
comfortable chair, was far too pleasantly | 
lulled into a waking dream of stalactites, sta- | indeed, fonder of it than ever.” 
lagmites, trickling water-drops, dazzling petri-| “Does she turn it to any account ?—write 
factions, slippery steps, glittering caves, &c., | about it?” 
to think of actually sleeping ; and all the | “Well, she certainly does for the. sake of a 
while Mabel’s soft little hand lay in hers, | friend—Mr. Ridley, who has an observatory, 
which was occasionally stroked by the other. | and frequently passes nights in star-gazing. 
to me not to love this dear little thing.” | but has not patience or time to make a fair 
Before the duet was finished, the gentlemen | 
camein. Mr. Silchester immediately mounted | sight is worn by so much use of his telescope. 


guard beside Sabrina at the piano, Mr. Elder- Bessy can read Mrs. Ridley’s notes very 


‘ Honora thought, “It would be hard indeed | His wife takes down what he dictates to her. | 


copy of her notes afterwards ; and Mr. Ridley’s | 


} 
1 

' 
|} 
r 
} 
| 
| 


I} 
{| 


field seated himself next to Honora, and Mrs. | fairly, and good-naturedly makes fair copies || 


Elderfield, who had roused up the moment} of them. 
she heard his voice on the stairs, offered Mr. | 


Graves a seat next the one she had now/to the Astronomical Society.” 





taken, and began to talk to him about the 
approaching auction, which the piano pre- 
vented his following without difficulty. When 
the music ceased she continued the subject 
advisedly, with a view to its telling on her 
husband. A single note seemed to supply 
him with the key to what was certainly not a 
song without words ; and in an undertone he 
said to Honora,— 

“Don’t you remember some verses you 
used to repeat with action when you were 
a little girl, which used to amuse me exces- 
sively? Something about Sir Humphrey. 
Did they not begin,— 


‘ The lady thus addressed her spouse, — 
‘* What a mere dungeon is this house ! 





They will be digested and revised | 
by Mr. Ridley some day, I believe, and sent 


“Bessy ought to have something for her || 


trouble,” said Hugh, “something handsome.” 

“Oh no. 
a thing.” 

* But she ought ; and he ought.” 

“You must not wish her deprived of a 
great source of pleasure. Even those who 
are not affluent enjoy helping their friends.” 

“‘ But still, those who are affluent,” insisted 
he, “should do the handsome thing by those 
who are not.” 


“A very good rule, and one I am glad you | 


approve of—my mother always did, you 
know, and acted on it too, while she could.” 
“Yes, indeed she did! and I wish she 
could still. But, as my father used to say,— 
‘Money is round, and will trundle away.’ 











She has never thought of such || 


! 
i} 





| 








“She is very fond of astronomy still— I 
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“What a number of uses there are for it, 
to be sure! The more one makes, the more 
one wants.” 

“Then the little folks are best off,” said 
Honora, lightly. 

Mrs. Elderfield here interposed with— 

“My dear, I wish you would hear what 
Mr. Graves is saying about the auction to- 
morrow. You really must look over the 
catalogue. Take it to your papa, Mab. 
You certainly should go, or else give me 
carte blanche, which will be better.” 

“Oh, I dare sa Pe 

“But I am speaking seriously, and mean 
you to be serious too. Mr. Graves has 
been there to-day and says there are some 
excellent specimens of carving.” 

* And a lovely Florentine cabinet, papa,” 
said Sabrina. “ Only think how nice.” 

“Nice for those who want it,” said her 
father, “ which I do not.” 

“Don’t be tiresome, Hugh. There’s a 
niche that wants exactly such a cabinet. And 
the silk curtains are quite fresh and new.” 

“ But they will not be new when they have 
changed hands, my dear.” 

“Qh, that will be nothing at a recherché 
sale like this. There will be plenty of com- 
petitors.” 

“Let them compete, and welcome. I 
shall not spoil their market.” 

“This is just the tiresome way Mr. Elder- 
field likes to go on sometimes, Mr. Graves. 
He likes to show it off before you.” 

Mr. Graves gave an awkward little laugh, 
and racked his head for a change of subject. 

“If Tyrwhitt’s wife had not been so fond 
of new-fangled fancies,” said Mr. Elderfield. 
“the auction need not have taken place.” 

“ Rather say, if Mr. Tyrwhitt had not taken 
to betting and drinking,” said Mrs. Elderfield. 
“T pity his wife.” 

“My dear, you must take care, you see 
what you drive me to.—Well, Katie, has your 
aunt heard your voice yet? Let us have 
your favourite song.” 

Katie was shy, however, so the song was 
commuted into a duet with Sabrina, which 
seemed to charm Mr. Silchester; and after- 
wards there was a good.dealof lively talkamong 
the young people, and among their elders too. 
Honora chatted a good deal with Miss Bur- 
net, and with the children, who seemed to 
grow fonder of her every hour. She was 
tired with her journey, and glad when they 
all separated for the night,—though not 
glad that it was without family prayers. 

She kissed Sabrina at the door of her 
bedroom, and was presently reading in her 








little Bible at the toilet table, when Sa- 
brina, with a slight tap, put her head in 
to say something. 

“Oh—I beg your pardon, aunt,” said 
she, stopping short—“ I am afraid you think 
us a sad set of worldlings. We can’t keep up 
such good rules here, you see, as at Monks 
Norton. Iwishwecould. By the bye, there 
will be morning prayers read in the school- 
room by Miss Burnet, for those who are 
down. Papa and mamma never are, but I 
am almost always.” 

“T am very glad of it,” said Honora. 
certainly shall be.” 

“Well, good night. I had nothing to say 
worth interrupting you about.” 

And she left the room, somewhat impressed 
by her aunt’s example—just enough so to 
take her prayer-book and read a psalm. 

At half-past eight Honora joined Miss 
Burnet, Sabrina, all the younger children, 
and three sleepy-looking servants at prayers 
in the schoolroom. The other servants were 
not accustomed to appear. A bell rang 
sharply once or twice during the reading, 
Mr. Elderfield’s voice was heard in the hall 
when they were dispersing, and he soon 
joined them at the breakfast-table. 

“Good morning to you, Honora; you are 
very good to be so punctual, after your 
fatiguing day yesterday. Punctuality is a 
cardinal virtue, in my opinion. I have an 
unusual press of business just now during 
my partner’s absence, and am obliged to be 
in the field early. Mamma will breakfast in 
bed.” 

They had an extremely merry breakfast ; 
and when Mr. Elderfield left the house there 
was no furrow on his brow. 


“y 


CHAPTER XX.— TO OBLIGE A FRIEND!” 


“ Aunt,” said Sabrina, as the door closed on 
her father, “ what is the spell you have over 
papa?” 

‘None that I know of,” said Honora, “‘but, 
sympathy and affection; which, of course 
you have too.” 

“ Well, I don’t know ; it is not so potent, 
at any rate; somehow we are not always in 
accord with him. But now about the party. 
Oh, and mamma desired me to say she shall 
be dressed in time for the auction, and hopes 
you will be too. But now let us try ‘ Cuthul- 
lin’s Cave’ together. I am so fond of it! and 
I am sure you can play it at sight.” 

“TI shall be delighted to try, at any rate,” 
said Honora. 

After about an hour’s practice Sabrina 
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said, “ Aunt, you are not such a showy player 
as I am, but more correct and steady—just 
what I like to rely on. It is very improving 
to practise with you—you will not let me 
slur the least thing. Thank you very much. 
Now we had better dress for mamma.” 

After this Honora had just time to finish 
a little note to her mother before Mrs. Hugh 
Elderfield came in, en grande tenue, holding 
out her wrist and saying, “ Clasp this bracelet 
for me, Sabrina.” For once she was punc- 
tual, and they started for the auction in good 
time. 


Flunkett as if they had* not been blessed 
with a meeting for at least a year. Then she 
signed to Honora to look at and admire the 
much-vaunted cabinet, which did not look its 
best when in its present unwonted position, 
but which was very magnificent, nevertheless, 
though rather too cumbrous except for some 
show place like Blenheim or Stowe. 

Honora soon found herself seated, not 
next to, but immediately behind Mrs. Elder- 
field, who continually gave her expressive 
}and smiling looks in the intervals of her 
almost continuous colloquy with Mrs. Flun 








“ Hugh ought to give me a carriage,” said | kett, who, on her part, occasionally exchanged 
she as they set out, “don’t you think so, | speaking looks with Sabrina. The room was 
Honora? Mamma had one long before she | already very crowded and very warm, and 
was as much entitled to one as Iam. I wish| there was a subdued but continuous hum 
he were fonder of obliging me—or rather, of | of voices till the business of the day began, 
doing the right thing, which this really would}amid which Honora once or twice fancied 
be. However, I might as well talk to the/she heard the distant tone of a well-known 
doorpost. By the bye, I had a nice letter | voice. 
from mamma this morning. She is charmed| By the time the bidding began all were in 
with Vichy—so many titled people there,—| lively excitement, many in intense suspense. 
and wants me to go to her for a fortnight} Mrs. Hugh Elderfield seemed to have deputed 
or three weeks while you are here. I should) some confidential business friend to bid for 
like it of all things, I so seldom have a/|her; and the first lots, principally of bedroom 
holiday—to ca// a holiday. What say you, | furniture, were of no concern to her, though 
Honora? Don’t you think you could take} Mrs. Flunkett was desirous to secure some of 
charge of Hugh for me, for that short time ?” | them. 

“If he thinks so, I should be happy todo} Then came “drawing room—a capital 
my best,” said Honora. | velvet-pile carpet as planned” so many yards. 

“Oh, he is sure to be contented ; he’ll|“‘ A Louis Quinze richly inlaid buhl centre 
stay at the office as late as he likes, and | table,” &c., &c. Let those have them who 
get up and go off as early as he likes,| want them. 
and ask you to sing to him every day after} Ah! now comes the tug of war. “A 
dinner, and sleep all the evening till it’s| matchless Florentine cabinet of elaborate and 
time to wish him ‘Good night,’ and then he’li| exquisite workmanship.” The bidding be 
rouse up.” came fast and furious—the auctioneer more 

“That does not seem as if I should/and more excited; Mrs. Elderfield leaned 
have a very difficult part to play,” said| forward, breathless with interest ;—“ going, 
| going, gone!” It was knocked down to her! 


Honora, laughing. 
“Oh no, quite easy. You’d put him wl “ Mamma !” exclaimed Sabrina, exulting, 


good humour, and when he zs in good/yet dismayed. Her mother looked round, 
humour he can really be very pleasant. | flushed, and then turned pale. Mr. Vavasour 
—Now cannot he, Sabrina ?” | Smith pressed forward to shake hands with 
“ Undoubtedly,” said Sabrina. |her in triumph, and say in a loud whisper, 
“ Well, then, I shall look on that as a settled |“ I wish you joy!” Mrs. Flunkett next 
thing, and shall work upon Hugh to let} seized her hand and shook it with demon- 
me go. There’s Vavasour!” bowing most/ stration. 
graciously to a gentleman who did not quite| Mrs. Elderfield seemed sobered. She de- 
come up to Honora’s dcau-ideal of a first-| sisted from bidding for anything more, and 
class hero. “And there’s Mrs. Flunkett.” | took an early opportunity to rise togo. A 
Such a stream of ladies now flowed to-|path was made for her and her party, which 
wards the auction-room, that there was | immediately closed after them like water. A’ 
little to do but to follow the crowd. Mrs, | few acquaintances offered brief congratula- 
Elderfield, however, not quite content with | tions as they passed.. Honora, who followed 
this, let Mr. Vavasour Smith pilot her through | Mrs. Elderfie!d, thought she heard her 
the stream, till she could exchange such| own name uttered in an energetic undertone 
expressive marks of recognition with Mrs. | behind her ; and looking round saw, with 
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great surprise, Captain Cotton leaning towards 
her over the backs of a couple of well-filled 
benches. He prevailed on his neighbours 
to let him struggle towards her. 

“ Miss Elderfield ! What an unexpected 
rencontre! and I am here but for the instant ; 
to bid for my uncle, who wanted to secure 
that cabinet. Unfortunately, I lost it. Let 
me first tell you that, through my uncle, I 
was lucky enough to secure Lord Earlscroft’s 
votes for your friend. I hope she will be 
successful.” 

“How very kind!” exclaimed Honora. 
“T am so obliged :” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

“Going, going!” shouted the auctioneer. 
Captain Cotton gave her a speaking look as 
for a moment he held her hand; the next 
moment they were parted. 

Mrs. Elderfield was busied for a few mo- 
ments paying a deposit, then they issued 
forth into the open air, the freshness of which 
was unwontedly grateful to them. 

As they drove off in a hired carriage, Sa- 
brina exclaimed, with a half-elated, half- 
frightened look,— 

“Why, mamma! what have you done? I 
could hardly believe my ears when the cabi- 
net was knocked down to you!” 

“Nor I mine,” said Mrs. Elderfield. “I 
really hardly expected it.” 

“‘ What will papa say ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. 
the best of it.” 

“I’m afraid he won’t be pleased. He said 
so much against it all along, that I think he 
certainly will not.” 

“He cannot always be having his own 
way. I must have my turn sometimes. Why, 
Sabrina, the cabinet will stamp the whole 
ménage |” 

“Oh, that it certainly will. I am delighted 
—only sorry about papa.” 

“And you never think of me. Very self- 
ish of you, Sabrina.” 

“Oh no, indeed, mamma! My taste is 
quite the same as yours, only I can’t quite 
enjoy anything that papa is so much set 
against, and speaks so gravely about.” 

“It is very weak to be put down by a 
bow-wow way.—Is not it, Honora?” 

“‘ Doubtless,” said Honora, “though I do 
not see how that applies to Hugh.” 

’ “Qh, you should hear him sometimes ! 
You w// hear him by and by.” 

“Yes, I am afraid you will,” said Sabrina. 

“Well, then I am sorry the cabinet is 
yours,” said Honora. 


He must make 


turned Mrs. Elderfield, “but you would 
know the difference if you were in my 
place.” 

All this was very disagreeable to Honora, 
who already quite sided with her brother. 

“Oh, how surprised I was, aunt,” cried 
Sabrina, “to see you talking to Captain 
Cotton ! Did you know he would be here ?” 

Not in the least.” 

* Where is he?” 

“‘T have not an idea.” 

“* What a pity!” 

“Was that the distinguished-looking man 
I saw you speaking to as we came out?” 
said Mrs. Elderfield. “If you had given me 
the opportunity, I would have invited him to 
our party.” 





“JT had not the opportunity. He only 
spoke a few words to say he had obtained 
Lord Earlscroft’s votes for a friend of mine.” 

“T dare say he is a man worth knowing,” 
said Mrs. Elderfield. ‘“ You might as well 
have let me ask him. I believe he used to 
like Sabrina.” 

“ Oh no, mamma,” put in Sabrina. 

“T assure you there was not time,” said 
Honora. 

“No indeed, mamma, there was not,” 
added Sabrina. ‘You know we were so 
pushed about, and he was quite pent in.” 

Here they reached home, and Honora was 
glad of a quiet half-hour in her own room. 
Afterwards Sabrina came to propose their 
going out together. Just as they were starting 
some visitors called, whom Mrs. Elderfield 
wished them to see. They afterwards went 
out, and returned rather late, only in time to 
dress for dinner. 

When Honora came down she found the 
question being raised where the cabinet could 
be placed. Mrs. Elderfield was afraid the 
dimensions had not been taken quite accu- 
rately, and there was only one niche in which 
it would appear with advantage. Just as they 
were discussing it the house bell was rung. 

“ Papa’s ring!” cried Mabel. 

“Oh!—it gave me quite a start,” said 
Mrs. Elderfield, changing colour. “ Miss 
Burnet, I must beg you to take the children 
instantly to the school-room. /nstanily, you 
understand.” 

“Don’t send me away, mamma, please,” 
said Kate. 

A burst of children’s merriment was heard 
as they met their father in the hall. Pre- 
sently he came in, looking very tired, and said 
in a weary voice,— 

** Well, how has all gone on to-day?” 
“Qh, capitally,” said Mrs. Elderfield, 








“That is very well for you to say,” re- 
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arousing herself for thé occasion, ‘The 
marqueterie was quite charming. You know 
I told you you had better go toseeit. I 
made a most splendid purchase—I think I 
shall give it you on your birthday.” 

“ Thank you, my dear.” 

“‘ Guess what it is.” 

“Toothpick or nutcrackers ?” 

“Nutcrackers, indeed!—I have bought 
the Italian cabinet.” 

Honora did not know how Hugh cou/d look, 
in anger, till that moment. 

“ The cabinet?” said he, after a moment’s 
pause, in a deep, stern voice. “ Do you mean 
you are going to pay for it?” 

“ Why, not just that, of course ; what’s mine 
is yours, and what's yours is mine, you know.” 

‘‘T had understood the reverse. Letitia, I 
cannot find words to express what I think! 
What an example to your children! You 
knew, positively Anew my desire. And my 
word is my will.” 

“ Oh, but 34 

“Not a word!” (raising his voice and 
looking her down). Sabrina began to cry 
quietly. Mrs. Hugh Elderfield roused herself 
up, and spoke fast and vehemently, to the 
injury of her cause. Mr. Elderfield became 
more and more angry, but after the first ex- 





pression of his indignation put a strong curb | 


on himself. 


“This is sorry entertainment for you, | 


Honora,” said he. ‘“ Werth coming so far 
for, upon my word! If you knew what 
a serious matter this is—especially at this 
time——” 

“Oh yes, at this time,” murmured Mrs. 
Elderfield, shedding a few tears. “ Whatever 


it is, it’s always so impossible to have ‘ at this | 


»9 


time. 


** You are incorrigible, Letitia—but there ! | 


I don’t want a miserable evening. Least 
said, soonest mended. You may have to rue 
it soon enough. Give me some dinner now ; 


and afterwards Honora and Sabrina will give | 


me some music.” 

“Oh yes, gladly,” said Honora, eagerly. 

So they went to dinner with what appetite 
they could; and made conversation for the 
occasion during the course of it. Hugh left 
the dinner-table almost immediately, and 
said he wanted music to quiet his head. 
Just as they were half through the famous 
duet, a great lumbering sound was heard, 
followed by the announcement that the men 
wanted to take certain measurements for the 
cabinet. 

“ Qh, it can’t come in here!” cried Mr. 
Elderfield, rousing up. 


“It can’t come in yet,” said Mrs. Elder- 
field, in a panic, ‘ Room must be made for 
it first.” 

It proved that the noise had been made 
with other furniture in the hall. When the 
measurements came to be made, it was 
found that the niche would really not hold 
the cabinet, and that there was no other 
place for the reception of so cumbrous a 
piece of furniture without completely spoil- 
ing the arrangements of the room. More- 
over it would not harmonize with the 
furniture round it, nor appear to advantage 
itself.” 

“ There! see what you have done!” said 
Mr. Elderfield, with gloomy joy. 

**T declare you have completely spoilt my 
pleasure in it already,” said Mrs. Elderfield. 
| I heartily wish I had never bidden for it, 
| since you are so determined to be disagree- 
| able about it.” 

“In that respect our wishes are the 

| same.” 

| “ Only because you take it so unpleasantly. 
| Any other man in Winterport would rejoice 
/at possessing it.” 

“ And at paying the bill?” 

“Of course. There were plenty of com- 
| petitors.” 

“‘ Why did they not then compete ?”’ 

“‘ People always come to a stand at last.” 
“T wish you had been one of them, my 
| dear.” 

“‘ Papa,” interposed Sabrina, “aunt Honora 
met Captain Cotton as we were coming out, 
and he said he had come down on purpose 
‘to buy the cabinet for his uncle, and regretted 
| having lost it.” 

| “As I said,” remarked Mrs. Elderfield. 

| ‘Where is he?” cried Mr. Elderfield. 
“He shall have it to-morrow if I can find 
him.” 

“Ah, he cannot be found,” said Mrs. 
Elderfield. 

The rest of the evening was passed in a 
kind of armed neutrality—husband and wife 
ready to renew the contention on the slight- 
est provocation, and yet trying to show better 

|manners and better feeling. Mr. Elderfield 
certainly succeeded, and Honora loved, 
honoured, and pitied him for his struggle 
'with himself, and wondered how his wife 
could see it unmoved. 

At the first hint. from Sabrina she gladly 
joined her in singing ; then, at her brother’s 
special request, sang him something sooth- 
ing, lulling, quieting, yet not too pathetic,— 

“« Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 
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better than being listened to, and fell into 
reverie. In conclusion Mr. Elderfield gave 
a deep sigh of satisfaction. 
* “That does the soul good,” said he, with 
emphasis. 
“ Ah, yes, very pretty, very charming,” 
said Mrs. Elderfield, suppressing a yawn. 
“ Sabrina, give us one of the Canti Popolari.” 
. a to-night, Sabrina,” said Mr. Elder- 
eld. 
Crochet bags were the order of the even- 
ing. Somehow, Honora found the way to 
subjects entirely apart from vexing questions, 
that even led to amusement and interest. 
ate and the younger ones contributed to 
is. 
When Honora lay down to rest, she felt 
that she had had a fatiguing day. Her heart 
was heavy,—in the midst of what had pro- 
mised gaiety, everything seemed in gloom. 
Without understanding Hugh’s position she 
pitied him for it, and longed to pour the 
healing oil of unity on both the ruffled 
spirits. 
Then she thought of Captain Cotton’s 
unexpected appearance, and his kindness 
and success about Lord Earlscroft’s interest 
with some alloy. She feared it would not 
carry the day ; she must feel equally indebted 
to him, without the compensation of know- 
ing that her friend was benefited by it. Even 
if otherwise, she would rather have owed the 
obligation to any one else. Yet that was an 
ungrateful way of taking it. And she had 
acknowledged it very slightly—voo slightly, 
only she really had not time to say more. 
She had had time, though, to notice how 
much more of a gentleman Captain Cotton 
looked than all around him; including that 
vulgar, vaunted Mr. Vavasour Smith! whom 
Mrs. Elderfield sometimes called by his 
Christian name, and Mr. Elderfield always 
by his surname only—Smith pur et simple. 
Captain Cotton was a gentleman, there could 
be no doubt of it; in such society as an 
auction mart at Winterport afforded, Mrs. 
Elderfield might even call him dstingué. His 
kindness had certainly been great. 


Sabrina, [for a wonder, enjoyed listening |to go again. She says she has had enough 


of it, and leaves the rest to me.” 

By general consent the auction was ignored. 
Throughout the day Mrs. Elderfield threw 
herself into the preparations for the party. 
When Honora and Sabrina returned from a 
shopping excursion, accompanied by Kate 
and Mabel, Sabrina exclaimed,— 

“Oh, how disappointing ! here is Captain 
Cotton’s card. Was not mamma at home, 
John ?” 

“Yes, miss, but she told me to say all the 
ladies was out.” 

“ What a nuisance!” (to herself). 

At dinner Mr. Elderfield said, as he took 
down Honora,— 

“The cabinet is off my shoulders, Honora. 
I met Captain Cotton on the steps of the 
auction-room, and he was deploring the loss 
so much that I told him—*‘to oblige 42m,’ of 
course—he should have the cabinet for what 
my wife had given for it, instead of its 
coming here. He was quite glad; so it was 
settled without any worry.” 

“Just like men,” said Mrs. Elderfield 
(query, ironically ?). ‘Well, since we were 
not to have it, I am glad he has what he was 
so anxious for.. It’s very pleasant to oblige 
a friend.” 

“Oh yes, 40 oblige a friend. He really has 
been one.” 

Honora thought so too. 





CHAPTER XXI.—WHAT HE SAID, AND WHAT 
SHE SAID. 


“Papa,” said Sabrina, “Captain Cotton 
called here to-day.” 

“T told him to do so. Well, did you see 
him?” 

‘** No, we were out—at least John said so.” 
“John was told to say so, I’m afraid. 
Well, you punished yourselves.” 

“ But aunt Honora and I were out, papa.” 
“.Oh, then he would only care, I fancy, to 
see one of you two—which, I can’t make 
out,” with a droll look at Honora. ‘“‘ He 
seems a nice gentlemanlike fellow—eh?” 

“ Quite so,” said Honora. 





Revolving these thoughts, Honora fell 
asleep. Next morning Mr. Elderfield said 
to Sabrina,— 


She will issue orders from her bed of justice” 
(smiling a little). 

place to your aunt.” 
“At the auction, papa?” 


“Your mother will breakfast up-stairs. | party. 


“Oh yes, he is a very nice man, papa,” 
said Sabrina ; “ I know you would like him.” 
“Well, then I’m glad I invited him to our 


” 


“Did you? That was well done of you,” 


“You must supply her | said Mrs. Elderfield, much pleased. 


*“ But he did not think he could come.” 
“Oh, but he may change his mind, and 


“No, no, by no manner of means. No / find he can.” 





more auctions. Your mother does not care 








And this cheerful prospect gave the tone 
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to the evening. Continued references and 
discussions relating to the party were occur- 
ring, and sometimes Honora’s opinion and 
advice were asked and taken, and sometimes 
she laughingly declared herself quite unable 
to solve such knotty questions. Everybody 
was employed, everybody was happy. 

The next two days were equally or in- 
creasingly occupied, and most of the house- 
hold arrangements upset, to the great amuse- 
ment and delight of the younger ones. 
Even Honora was pleasurably excited by it, 
and Sabrina enchanted. Mr. Elderfield 
came home very late, and sometimes re- 
turned to his office for the whole evening, 
saying the noise disturbed him while he had 
business affairs to attend to, but Mrs, Elder- 
field believed he took a quiet nap till nearly 
bedtime. Anyhow, he did not trouble her 
by throwing cold water on any of her pro- 
ceedings, and this allowed her to launch out 
a little more, and made her in excellent 
spirits. 

On the morning of the party Mr. Elder- 
field breakfasted in bed—“to keep out of 
bustle,” his wife said, ‘‘ while the carpet was 
being taken up.” She herself was astir 
unusually early, and seeing that everything 
was done according to her wishes. Mr. 
Elderfield’s letters by the early post were 
brought to him in his bedroom, and Honora 
fancied they must be unpleasant, for he looked 
grave and worried as he passed through the 
hall, without entering the breakfast-room, on 
his way to his office. He stumbled over a 











piece of matting as he did so ; and Honora’s 
hand was just in time to save him from 
falling. . 

“Thanks. What a bother it all is!” he 
muttered as he went out. 

Had Hugh’s temper really worsened 
during the course of his busy, prosperous 
life ? or had the inevitable troubles and cares 
of his daily course at home and abroad only 
occasionally fretted a temper once prover- 
bially sweet which now— 


‘* When much enforced, showed a hasty spark ?” 


Honora did not know. Nor was this the 
time to study it much. From long leading a 
retired life, she had become a little unfamiliar 
with the ways and usages of the day, which 
in some respects made her feel rather be- 
hindhand, and in others seemed to her 
amusingly meaningless and absurd; while 
those requiring lavish expenditure struck her 
as something worse. But this was not the 
time for moralizing; she had only to float 
onwards with the stream, gathering amuse- 








|ment by the way, and helping any one else 
if the chance offered. 

She was sitting almost idly before her glass, 
brush in hand, when Katie tapped, and then 
ran in with “Oh, aunty. do you like this? 
isn’t it pretty?” and showed her a gold 
necklace. Then followed Mabel with “ Oh, 
aunt, isn’t mine pretty too? only smaller 
than Katie’s. And mamma says you and 
Sabrina are going to have necklaces alike, 
Don’t you think my dress pretty ? just likea 
grown-up young lady’s. Almost like——” 

Honora took lively interest in the dear 
young girls’ dresses, and arranged their 
flowers herself ; and then came Sabrina, all 
smiles, to clasp on Honora’s necklace, and 
wearing her own. 

“ How delightfully everything is progress- 
ing!” said she, “I feel sure we are going to 
have a happy evening. The drawing-room 
is charming without the carpet—so much 
nicer for dancing! The musicians are 
tuning up already—hear how much better 
their instruments sound in empty rooms.” 

“ But the rooms will soon be filled.” 

** But then people will be too preoccupied 
to notice whether the instruments sound their 
best or no. Won’t you think better about 
dancing? My first partner, you know, will 
be Vavasour Smith—we were engaged ages 
|ago; Iam now a litttle sorry, because per- 
{haps Captain Cotton might have asked me, 
land he would be better still ;. but, you know, 
there is a chance he will not come at all, 
therefore it would be a pity to sit out for 
| him, and all for nothing.” 
| “Certainly,” said Honora, smiling; “ would 
you prefer him if he did come?” 

“Not in the least, except as an agreeable 
| novelty. Look at me all round, please,” con- 
tinued Sabrina, “and see if there is anything 
the least amiss, in want of your finishing 
touches. No? all’s well, then; and I will 
watch you dress your hair, unless you like 
to have Freeman. Well, perhaps you are 
right—you know your own style of face 
best.” 

“And nobody will care a straw what my 
style of face is either way,” said Honora, 
“so that it is as well to please myself.” 

Then, in due course, they went down, and 
found the younger ones flying over the 
bounding boards in their thin satin boots, 
till John came to summon all to tea in the 
schoolroom, which was to be a shawl-room 
later in the evening. Here Honora found 
herself so exceedingly comfortable that she 
remained chatting with Miss Burnet some 
time after all the others had slipped off; and 
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only became aware, when a thundering knock 
was heard at the front door, that visitors 
were beginning to arrive. 

The first was Mr. Silchester, whom Sabrina 
was very willing to entertain and be enter- 
tained by till somebody better worth taking 
that trouble for arrived. Others soon fol- 
lowed fast ; just preceded by Mrs. Elderfield, 
dressed with the utmost elegance, and 
wreathed in smiles. 

The evening progressed much like similar 
evenings. ‘*Time hurries on.” Once or 
twice Mrs. Elderfield said aside to Honora, 
“ How tiresome of Hugh to be so late !— 
just to disoblige me, one would think. I 
wonder whether Captain Cotton will come?” 

At length he did come. Honora saw in 
dumb show Mrs. Elderfield’s gracious recep- 
tion of him at the entrance, and how she 
won her way with him behind the dancers, 
who were now in full career, with the band 
playing ecstatically. Said Mrs. Elderfield, 
all suavity,— 

“Honora, your old friend Captain Cotton. 
I know you need not hear him named. I 
tell him Sabrina is engaged with Vavasour at 
this moment, and he asks me to present him 
to you.” Then she glided away. 

“T think I need hardly tell you,” said 
Honora, smiling, “that I do not dance now.” 

“All the better,” said he with alacrity, 
immediately taking possession of a seat most 
conveniently close to hers, “I have had 
enough and more than enough of dancing 
young ladies in all parts of the world. What 
a singular conjunction of circumstances has 
brought us together thus! I certainly 
thought——” 

Here a heavy-footed mortal alighting with 
all his force on his toes made him wince and 
shift his position to one more completely 
isolating her from all but himself. 

“T certainly thought when I last saw you 
at Monks Norton that we were most unlikely 
ever to meet each other again, but the fates 
have been more friendly to me. I have a 
world to say to you about—’” and seeing or 
fancying he sawa slight token of alarm, he 
continued, “I hope you know I am not so 
ill-bred—such a brute as to say anything | 
had reason to think would annoy you,—I 
have a world of things to say to you about 
my mother, whom I have seer since I saw 
you last. Ah, that mother!” with only 
an expressive look till a burst of music 
subsided and allowed him again to speak. 
“T only wish—no! I cannot quite say shat— 
but I ardently wish you could see and know 
her as she is; and that she could see and 





know you. You would be to her such a—” 
[music again.] “I can’t hear myself speak— 
she is a lovely creature still—and always was 
so winning! I was not surprised at that. 
But I was surprised, I own [music], and de- 
lighted [raising his voice] to find the change, 
the beneficial change that Don Celadonio 
had wrought in her, [twang, twang, twang 
—thrum, thrum, thrum]. Who zs Don Cela- 
donio ? you may ask.” 

“Oh, I have heard of him through Major 
Goodwood,” rejoined Honora. “He told us 
how excellent a man he was.” 

“ Ah, then Goodwood has saved me the 
trouble. I assure you I found him a first- 
rate fellow. Well-born, too, of ‘ blue blood,’ 
as the old grandees term it,—quite on a par 
with the Cottons, if not a good way above 
them. But the worthy man is poor—having 
nothing, though possessing all things ; and 
so he imparts of his unsearchable riches to 
my dear mother, who is only too happy to 
requite him with that far inferior wealth 
which, after all, has its good and needful 
uses too.” 

These five last words, uttered like the pre- 
ceding ones, in a raised voice, were spoken 
just as the music suddenly left off; so that 
they resounded with almost ridiculous force, 
and made them both laugh. 

“And now people are beginning to 
promenade,” continued he in a softer tone, 
“and what is to hinder us from doing the 
same?” offering his arm, which Honora 
had no good reason for declining. ‘“ We 
shall get run over and your dress will be 
torn inthis corner. Ah, here is Miss Sabrina 
Elderfield.” 

So they met them midway, and Sabrina 
disengaged her hand from the arm of her 
partner for a moment to shake hands with 
Captain Cotton and smile most enchantingly. 
But when he preferred a modest request for 
the honour and pleasure of her hand in the 
third, fourth, or fifth dance, her answer was— 

“So sorry! so sorry! but I am engaged 
till after supper.” 

“ Well, after supper then,” said he lightly, 
and resuming the promenade as if he had had 
no disappointment. Then to Honora, “ Our 
places are taken up. Are you tired? Well, 
there is room for one, since you wish it.” 

And he continued standing before her till 
the lady occupying his late place changed 
her seat. Then he retook possession of it 
without hesitation. 

“Where is Mr. Elderfield?” said he, “I 
don’t see him anywhere.” 

“ He has not returned from his office.” 
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“Ah! he looks like a busyman. Like a| should be ungrateful if I did, caring for me 
man I should be glad to see more of, I fancy. |as they do. Goodwood, now, what a first- 
Most probably I shall not. Our spheres of | rate fellow that is ! his whole life is given up 
action are as remote as pole from pole. I/to the fulfilment of unobtrusive duties and 
was very glad to relieve him of that cabinet. | kindnesses. He has not a selfish thought. 
He was hampered by it, and my uncle was | Absolutely, that man thinks of his friend 
glad to have it.” before himself.” 

“‘ And sent you down for it?” “T am glad to hear you say so. Itis quite 

“Well, I got him to do so. He might} my idea of him.” 
have sent a broker, who would have done; “That man has had the luck to see service, 
just as well—better. I thought I should like|too. That man, while I was constructing 








to be on the spot.” |mimic forts at my mother’s knee, was with 
“IT am surprised the fame of the cabinet | Sir Robert Sale in Jellalabad. Think how 
reached you so far.” | rich his memories must be,—how much richer 


“Oh, these things always get into the| than mine.” 
papers. And my uncle knew something of| “ He does not talk of them often, though,” 
the man who failed—had seen him at his|said Honora. “ Perhaps it is better taste.” 
club. I was hanging about,andhad nothing} “Do youthink so? Well, now, 7 think 
particular to do—after having seen my mother | ladies love to hear 
and set my uncle right about Don Cela- 


donio.” ** Of most disastrous chances, 
xe . , Of moving accidents by flood and field 
“iV 7 g y ’ 
Made them friendly, you mean? Of hairbreadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly 


** Yes, quite. Mymotheris much pleased. | breach, 
But I have advised her to stay where she is| Of being taken by the insolent foe,” 
for a time, for she and my uncle are not! ; 
always in accord. He can’t allow for her|and all the rest of it. Now, do not you?” 
impulsive ways. So the upshotis,” resumed} “Not for the mere glory,” said Honora, 
he at the first convenient pause, “ that I’m | hesitating. 
looking out for a nice little bit of active ser-| “No; but you love to see men dare great 
vice. My leave has not expired, but I am | deeds for the good of others, and to train 
tired of my holiday already. So I want a| themselves for success in such deeds by 
little work. Some people think, I believe, | scaling Alps, and crossing mers de glace, and 
that I’m an idle fellow ; but I really am not. | making themselves famous divers and swim- 
Only these are such piping times of peace. | mers——” ; 
One never comes across a Khyber Pass or, “ Like Rowland Grey,” said Honora. 
anything of that sort now. Nothing in the |“ Did you hear what he did?” 
shape of a decent scrimmage, unless one| “What?” oa 
looks out for it on the Gold Coast, or in| She told with animation of what had hap- 
Central Africa, or Yarkand.” | pened at Sandbay, and he listened intently, 
“Why should you ?” ‘and marked her kindling look. Then he 
“ Why should I? Oh, to renown myself, | said,— : 
to be sure. To show I have deserved my| “ Yes ; Goodwood wrote to me of it—very 
spurs. Some people think a good deal of/ well, too,—but you have given it life and 
these things. And if one happens to light colour, you make me see the scene, take part 
on a good cause, and to fall in it, they’ll say, | in it, admire and sympathize with the gallant 
‘ Poor fellow!’ ” young fellow; and envy him no little for 
“Surely, Captain Cotton, your life is too | eliciting such praise from you. My dear 
valuable to be thrown away for so poor a/ Miss Elderfield, never expect to check my 


return as that!” desire for some sort of active service by talk- 
“Valuable to whom ?” said he, looking at | ing of my ‘valuable life.’ Why, my life would 
her keenly. be cheaply purchased by such words and 
“To your friends—to your country.” ‘looks as you have just given Rowland 


“‘Pshaw! my country only values my ser- | Grey !” , 
vices for what they are worth. My friends| She was checked, and presently said,— 
—except a few of them—where are they?” | “Fields of active usefulness, involving ser- 
“J am sure you have many—because you | vices and sacrifices actually heroic, may cer- 
have deserved many— however you may tainly be found even in these peaceful days. 
slight them now.” |See what great things are doing in the sup- 
“TI by no means slight them, good souls. I| pression of slavery—in the exploration of 
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warneyn countries —in the reclamation 
re) RE 

He was listening to her intently, when 
Mrs. Elderfield interposed with— 

“ Honora, I declare I shall be quite envi- 
ous of the treat Captain Cotton is affording 
you of his adventures and disasters. I must 
have it all over again by and by. I——” 

Here she was carried off, but presently 
returned to say in an energetic whisper,— 

“ Positively we shall have to go down to 
supper without Hugh at the end of this 
dance. How tiresome of him!” 

Again she glided away, summoned by the 
anxious face of John, seen for a moment at 
the door. Honora and Captain Cotton fol- 
lowed her with their eyes. They heard a 
smothered cry, and started up. 

“Something is the matter,” said he hastily. 
“Let me make way for you out.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—MOST ADMIRED DISORDER. 


“Honora! where is Honora?” Mrs. 
Elderfield was in hysterics. John, panic- 
stricken, had whispered, ‘ Master is brought 
home in a fit.’ The lobby and stairs were 
taken up by men who had carried him to his 
bedroom and were coming down. Loud 
bursts of music were inopportunely drowning 
every other noise. 

Miss Burnet pressed forward to assist 
Honora, who placed Mrs. Elderfield in her 
charge, while she ran up to her brother. 

“Can I do anything? Shall I fetch a 
doctor?” inquired Captain Cotton as she 
hurried off. 

“Yes; Dr. Cheever is in the drawing- 
room,” said Honora. ‘ Please send him 
up.” 

He obeyed with alacrity. The dancers 
were still in full career, though the physician 
was soon stealing out behind them. 

“Vogue la galére” played the fiddles. 
Outside the room all was dismay and con- 
fusion. Honora was hanging over her 
brother’s senseless, pallid face. Dr. Cheever 
was directing his surgical treatment. 

“ This noise must be stopped ; it is enough 
to turn a man’s brain.” 

Presently the music stopped of itself, at 
the end of the dance—ladies were fanning 
themselves and listening to agreeable no- 
things—a gentleman stepped forth. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I am obliged to 
be abrupt ; but—but—in point of fact, our 
host has been suddenly brought home ill— 
in a fit; and the family is in great distress. 


way, I believe, will be to order carriages, 
and take some refreshment, now awaiting 
you, while they are gradually filled and 
driving away.” 

The hum which immediately arose was 
almost as immediately hushed. Silent looks 
of surprise and concern were exchanged. 
Gentlemen offered their arms to ladies, and 
took them down to the supper-room, where 
they attended on them as well as they could. 
Sabrina, all in tears, was first with her mother, 
then with her father, then, at Honora’s earnest 
request, with her mother again,— Honora, 
meanwhile, attending to her brother while he 
was bled, and then watching close beside his 
pillow. 

The noises below gradually died out—car- 
riage wheels rumbled away, without any 
tumultuous shouting of “Mrs. So-and-so’s 
carriage !”"—the musicians were sent off, the 
lamps put out, the voices silent—everything 
hushed and still. 

Yes, this was tie end of the birthday party ; 
how wretched ! how unexpected ! 

Where was his wife? Presently she came 
in, looking harassed and terrified. She cast 
one look at him,— 

“Oh, I cannot. stand it!” she whispered 
to Honora, putting her hand to her head. 
“ Continue at your post, there’sa dear! My 
feelings are too much for me.” 

So she was led out by Sabrina, who looked 
the picture of woe, to be placed in Honora’s 
bed at Honora’s own entreaty. 

Throughout the long night Honora sat by 
her brother's bedside; Sabrina gliding in 
every half-hour or twenty minutes, by her 
mother’s particular desire, to ask how Mr. 
Elderfield was, and for a moment's lessening 
of woe by a kiss and caress from Honora. 
Mr. Elderfield was still in a stupor. 

At length Mrs. Elderfield ceased to send 
inquiries, for she fell asleep, and the tired 
Sabrina slept too. 

Before dawn Dry. Cheever called again. 
The knocker was now muffled, and John ad- 
mitted him noiselessly. No improvement. 
His life hung on a thread. 

Mrs. Elderfield and Sabrina now took it by 
turns to watch beside him, while Honora 
rested for a little. When she arose, heavy- 
eyed and unrefreshed, Mrs. Elderfield, with 
looks of dismay, drew her back into her own 
room. 

“ Honora, what on earth shall we do? Dr. 
Cheever fears something has gone very 
wrong at the bank, and that that has been 
the cause of Hugh’s seizure. Hugh waited as 





Dr. Cheever prescribes quiet, so the best 





he does sometimes, when anything is anxious, 
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for the letters that otherwise would only have | will be easier, I think, to stay out of the 
been delivered this morning—read them at|}room altogether than to sit quite mute, 
his office—was taken by surprise at some | looking at his wan face.” 

shocking news, and fell down in a fit, leaving | “Letitia, for pity!”—and a tear rolled 
all his open letters about him. Of course|down his pale cheek. She saw it, and 
people have pried into them, and now talk.|kissed him, and after a moment’s silence 
There seems some dreadful blow impending | left the room. Then Honora repeated, in 
or already fallen—a stoppage, or something | her balmy, lulling voice, a verse of one of 
of that sort. Oh! what shall we do? How} her mother’s favourite hymns that Hugh had 
people w#// talk !” ‘learnt when he was a little boy; and he 

Yes, it was nothing less than this. In a| gratefully kissed her hand, which lay on his, 
few days the business world knew that the | and fell asleep. ; 
prosperity of the firm had collapsed ; and not| While he slept she wrote to her mother. 
only that, but the ruin or heavy loss of many | Her heart was very full, but she was careful 
innocent people was involved in theirs. Ato give her no needless pain, nor yet to have 
gigantic failure abroad had caused this.|any unnecessary concealments. Her heart 
Hugh had long suspected that something | longed for her comfort and counsel ; she had 
was going wrong, but had not been able to| the old, old feeling, “ mamma always knows 
satisfy himself of it. Had he remained able | what is best for everything,” whether a broken 
for work he might yet perhaps have been/skin or a broken spirit. Her tears fell as 
master of the situation, at least, Mrs. Elder-|she wrote, and then she cheered up and 
field persuaded herself so, till Dr. Cheever | mustered her fortitude. Hugh opened his 
assured her kindly, but decisively, that there | eyes. 
was no likelihood of it, at any rate for more| “Are you writing to my mother?” 
than a few days—the crash had been socom-| “ Yes.” 
plete and the exposure so damaging. He sighed deeply, “So best,” and closed 

“ Hugh has only been deceived, that is/|his eyes. 
one comfort,” said Honora, “Iam sure he; Poor Sabrina! how her illusions were being 
has never been culpable.” | dispelled one after another! What inesti- 

“Oh, aunt, how glad I am to hear you say | mable lessons she was receiving ; and how 
so!” said Sabrina, throwing her arms round | they made her heart bleed! She was learn- 
her neck and crying bitterly. ‘It is the only | ing somethingof the real value toset on merely 
real comfort left us now.” | worldly friends. 

“Yes, that indeed it is,” said Mrs. Elder-| At first many cards and messages of in- 
field, burying her face in her handkerchief. | quiry or curiosity were left at the door. In 
** How to look people in the face again after | the course of a day or two it was found that 
all this I’m sure I don’t know. And the very | nearly all Mrs. Elderfield’s acquaintances had 
sight of Hugh in his present state is quite too | suffered by the closing of the bank. Dis- 














much for me. You must stick to him, | 
Honora ; you must supply my place to him, 
and I must get on as I can.” 
Soon it was the talk of the town that the | 
bank had stopped payment. It was really a} 
mercy that Mr. Elderfield in his unconscious | 
state escaped hearing all the details about | 
this ; and that when he came a little to him- 
self the kind forethought of his physician pre- 
vented his being told a word of it till he him- 
self faintly asked if it were not so, and was 
then only answered in generals; but as soon 
as Mrs. Elderfield joined them, she let all 
out bit by bit, till Honora was obliged to 
remind her of Dr. Cheever’s prohibition. 
“Whose affair is it, then, if not his and 
mine?” said she, petulantly. “There is 
no good, I believe, in saying ‘ Peace, peace,’ 
when there is no peace. Hugh’s nerves are 
dreadfully affected, that I grant, and so are 
mine ; but if I must not say a single word it 


mayed looks were soon succeeded by angry 
ones. Scandals were rife, and increased as 
they passed from one to another. “Could 
you have believed?” was answered by “I 
always suspected ;” “Were you not amazed?” 
by “Iamnotat all astonished ;” &c., &c. “Will 
not there be a sale?” ‘Oh, of course there 
must be.” ‘So soon after the Tyrwhitts!” 
“And to think of Aer bidding for that 


cabinet!” ‘She must have known.” “ No, 
I believe she did not know anything ; he was 
very close.” 


Meanwhile Mrs. Hugh Elderfield had the 
painful task of writing to her father and 
mother at Vichy, lamenting the terrible state 
of things, and piteously asking them to renew 
their kind invitation to her, and let her repair 
her shattered nerves in their peaceful retreat. 
But they answered her very angrily indeed, 
loading Hugh with reproaehes for involving 
them in his own ruin, and declaring that 
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nothing of their miserable pittance could be 
spared for him or any of his family. This 
cut Mrs. Hugh Elderfield to the heart; and 
to increase her trials her sworn friend, Mrs. 
Flunkett, who had lost a little, but not much 
in the bank, found it convenient to take her- 
self and her belongings to Brussels for the 
winter, without leaving a line of farewell. 

Mr. Vavasour Smith! In the elation of 
her heart Sabrina had thought him on the 
very brink of making her an offer; and 
though she had decided him in her own 
mind to be quite too old, and not nearly as 
gentlemanlike as Captain Cotton and Row- 
land Grey, yet now he had a fine oppor- 
tunity of showing how disinterested he could 
and would be for her sake ; and poor foolish 
Sabrina had little doubt he would make her 
an offer at the first convenient opportunity. 
And-then how heroic it would be of her to 
give up all her prejudices and predilections 
for his sake, and sacrifice herself to please 
mamma, and let her papa’s fortunes be re- 
established by means of Vavasour’s wealth ! 

But no such idea had Mr. Vavasour Smith 
in his head. From the first moment of his 
hearing that the bank had stopped payment 
he decided to turn the cold shoulder on the 
Elderfields. The consequence was, he was 
soon heard of as airing his attractions at Bath, 
and then at Brighton. 

A sale of Mr. Elderfield’s house and house- 
hold effects there was, in due course, sure 
enough, to the no small sensation of his 
neighbours. But though he was almost as 
eager as his creditors could be to surrender 
all his effects into their hands, that none 
should say he fraudulently sought to keep back 
part of the price, certain forms must be duly 
attended to. His wife thought him Quixotic, 
and declared that no earthly power should 
make her give up the two hundred a year 
which her trustees had secured for her sole 
and separate use ; and this vexed Mr. Elder- 
field as much as anything could vex him 
now. But he was much changed by his 
reverses, and by his heavy bleeding ; much 
under the chastening hand of God, and 
under the gentle, healing, religious influences 
of his sister. 

“ Has my mother written?” he asked her 
the very first time it was possible. 

‘Yes, and such a nice letter! Shall I read 
it to you? or would you like to read it for 
yourself?” 

He stretched out his hand, but presently 
said ,— 

“* My head will not bear it, the letters float 
away from me ; read it.” 


And Honora read words of the truest com- 
fort that mother ever addressed to children ; 
read them twice, and then talked them over 
with him, till they worked into his heart and 
mind. 

‘* O woman, in thy hour of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
When pain and sickness wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 


Nothing pleased Honora more than the 
conduct of the children ; it was exemplary ; 
and for their part, they were devoted to aunt 
Honora. Katie was almost a younger 
Sabrina, with fewer faults and follies, and all 
her good qualities. Mervyn, who had almost 
lived on the idea of going to a great public 
school, like Oliver, now told his aunt that he 
was quite content to be taught at a woman’s 
school, or indeed at home, by her or Miss 
Burnet. But Miss Burnet was going to leave, 
somewhat to her regret; her salary could 
no longer be afforded, and Honora told the 
children she was quite ready to instruct them 


submit to her teaching. Sabrina said,— 

“ That trouble at least I can relieve you 
of, aunt ;” but Mervyn interrupted,— 

“ That would not be at all the same thing. 
However, I am going to do whatever is wanted 
of me, and not object to anything.” 

The servants disappointed them. With the 
exception of the elderly nurse they were all 
willing to go, and by no means in low spirits, 
though Mrs. Elderfield had called Freeman 
“such a faithful creature.” Another illusion 
dispelled. Then, as the time for the sale 
drew nearer, the question was anxiously dis- 
cussed, whither should they go? Honora 
wished they could all be crammed somehow 
into the house at Monks Norton; but an 
obstacle unexpectedly presented itself, from 
Mrs. Elderfield of all people in the world. A 
malignant fever had broken out there, in 
consequence of inattention to the sanitary 
measures she had sostrenuously recommended. 
“So I do not even want you here, Honora, 
as long as you can be of any use and comfort 
where you are.” 

And now-stepped forth a certain maiden 
aunt of Mrs. Hugh Elderfield’s ycleped aunt 
Sarah, whom she and her children had 
hitherto held very cheap, but who proved a 
true friend in need. She wrote to say that, 
being recommended to winter at Hastings, 
they were welcome to the use of her house 
(a small one) at Rosings, a suburb of Winter- 
port. And though they had thought scorn of 
Rosings from time immemorial, they now sud- 
denly discovered that it would be better than 





in her place, as long as they were willing to 
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no place at all, and that aunt Sarah was very 
kind to offer it. So now they cared little for. 
getting rid of the servants, for whom (except 
the nurse) they had:no longer occasion ; and 
grateful thanks were sent to aunt Sarah, 
along with plenty of lamentations over fallen 
fortunes by Mrs. Hugh Elderfield, and 
Honora and the children were to pioneer the 
way to Rosings to make the place comfort- 
able for their mamma and Sabrina a few days 
before the sale. 

As for Mr. Elderfield, who now was re- 
covering, and stoutly determined to make 
the best of everything, he refused to go 
down to Rosings, which was too far from 
the scene of business ; and determined to live 
en gargon in the floor above his office till 
better times should arise. Honora never 
desisted from assuring him that these better 
times would certainly come ; and the cordial 
approval of his upright, manly conduct by 
most of his old business friends proved a 
great incentive to him to retrieve past mis- 
fortunes with as little delay as possible. 


CHAPTER XXIII,—FALLEN FORTUNES. 


Poor Sabrina! as she passed for the last 


now littered with “lots” of ticketed goods, 
soon to be cleared off by the auctioneer’s 
hammer, her reflections were bitter enough. 
She and her mother had never been out of 
doors since the night of the catastrophe ; 
they shrank from meeting estranged friends 
and injured creditors, and did not mean to 
go to Rosings till after dark. Mr. Elderfield 
had gone to his office in the morning, and 
did not mean to return. His pale, honest 
face touched his business friends, who shook 
his hand warmly, and spoke to him kindly. 
Mrs. Elderfield was busy packing to the last, 
and took brief leave of her maid Freeman 
at the fly door. Many dispelled illusions 
came to mind during their dark and silent 
drive. ‘We've plenty of friends.” Friends 
had fallen off. “Papa can never be other 
than a leading man.” He had fallen from 
his position. ‘ We can never be straitened.” 
They were straitened now. “There are 
plenty of friends I could stay with.” Not 
one of them offered; not even her two 
grandmothers. ‘Our servants would never 
forsake us.” Not one of them had adhered 
to them except nurse. “There are plenty 
of ways I could make money.” Even Miss 
Burnet seemed in doubt of this; it remained 
to prove. “ There are plenty of men I could 
marry.” Why, Vavasour Smith dropped off 








the very next day! Poor Silchester could 
not even keep himself, much less a wife. As 
for Captain Cotton, Sabrina, to her credit, 
was not foolish enough to think of him once, 
except in a passing way, as “he would have 
done very well for aunt Honora.” 

Again, “our house would always fetch its 
price.” But when it was put up nobody 
would bid for it. The furniture fetched 
what was ridiculously beneath its cost. And 
this was the way that people disparaged it,— 
“Well, I’m sure I always thought that was a 
real Claude—I had no idea that table was 
veneered — what shabby bedding !—what 
poor accommodation for the servants !” &c., 
&c., &c. 

It was happy for the Elderfields that they 
heard nothing of all this. Indeed, when they 
left the house their interest in it much sub- 
sided. Mrs. Elderfield said, “I shall never 
care—never bear to see it again, in other 
people’s hands,” and turned her thoughts to 





time through the despoiled, dusty rooms, | 


the vague future. Sabrina thought, “If we 
| had our beautiful piano now, who would have 
the heart to play on it? There is not a 
room at aunt Sarah’s in which it could stand ; 
and it would be much too loud.” 

| When the fly stopped at Rosings, bright 
firelight and lamplight streamed from the 
windows, and glad voices greeted them on | 
the door-steps. 

“ Oh, mamma, everything is so nice! We 
are very fond of it already.” 

“The heat stifles me,” said Mrs, Elder- 
field, entering from the fresh open air. ‘‘ How 
can you bear such a close, stuffy little room, 
Honora? Fires too, already!” 

“Nurse thought you might be chilly,” 
said Honora. ‘Of course we knew it was 
too early for fires.” 

“ Oh, well, nurse must have her own way, 
of course ; I dare say she will expect it in 
everything now.” 

Meanwhile her husband sat in his solitary 
room at his solitary meal, made all the less 
Spartan by an excellent basin of mock turtle 
which the kindness of Mr. Graves had pro- 
vided; so he ate it and was warmed and 
comforted, for Ae felt a little chill, and then 
he allowed himself a half-hour’s reverie in 
the worn old arm-chair, and his thoughts 
were a little sad. 

“People used to think me safe as the 
bank—but the bank has failed. They said 
my word was as good as my bond—it must 
be better than my bond now, for that- would 
not be counted worth much. I thought 
friends would always back me up. Perhaps 
they may do so still; but I dare not say they 
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will. I used to fancy I had an instinct that 
always told me what would succeed, and 
whom to trust; but that has failed me. I 
used to think I knew a man by his look; 
but that German rascal has been quite too 
deep for me.” 

Here a tap at the door—* May I come 
in?” 

“Ah, Graves, my good fellow! I am very 
glad indeed to see you. Yes, come in, come 
in, by all means, and let us have a little talk, 
—you don’t mind an almost unfurnished 
room, I dare say. We have a world of 
things to talk over together.’ 

And very friendly and comforting the talk 
was. They looked Hugh’s position full in 
the face, and considered the best way to 
meet it. He found the whole world was not 
taken up with his affairs as he had dreaded. 
The whole business world was not the worse 
for him; the whole world was not against 
him. These illusions of his alarmed fancy 
were dispelled. A few old friends were 
staunch, a few were candid; some of them 
even spoke of a wish to set him on his legs 
again, and to see the bank reopened. 

At night, when he closed his eyes on his 
pillow, he felt perplexed, but not in despair ; 
and breathed a prayer for his family. A 
favourite hymn of his mother’s, recalled to 
him lately by Honora, stole into his mind, 
and sent him peacefully, hopefully to sleep. 

“ What a hard little bed this is, Sabrina!” 
said Mrs. Hugh Elderfield next morning. 
“T can’t think how aunt Sarah could sleep 
in it. And you slept so heavily! I spoke 
to you twice, and you never heard.” 

“T am sorry for that, mamma,” said 
Sabrina. “I was sleeping so very pleasantly, 
because I was: very tired; and I had such 
an amusing dream.” 

“Ah, that was because you were young 
and thoughtless,” said her mother. “ If you 
had as much on your mind as I have, you 
would lie awake all night.’’ 

“Did you?” said Sabrina? 
sorry!” 

“Not literally that, perhaps ; I just had 
what people call ‘forty winks.’ Now you 
must learn to do my hair, Sabrina; you will 
be able if you apply your mind toit. Every- 
body has to be useful and busy now, and you 
must supply Freeman’s place to me as well 
as youcan. You will be a little awkward at 
first, perhaps, but I must not mind that. 
Ugh ! what a pull!” 

“ Did I hurt you very much, mamma?” 

“See what a handful of hair you have 


“Oh, I’m so 


little curl. 
a plunder as that, unless they wish to be 
bald.” ‘ 

“Which you don’t, I’m sure, mamma,” 
said Sabrina, laughing. 
pretty, and I like doing it, and will take 
more pains.” 


it is my hair. Don’t make me laugh before 
breakfast, it makes people weak, besides 
being unlucky. ‘Sing before breakfast, cry 
before night ’—and there’s Mab singing now ! 
How I am to accustom myself to breakfasting 
down-stairs I am sure I know not.” 


up to you to-morrow, mamma.” 

“Yes, that will be best ; only nurse will 
be fidgety about the bed-making. So I make 
the effort.” 

The effort agreed so little with her, that 


morning ; so they had not to wait for her 
coming down to prayers. When she did 
appear the children were at their lessons with 
Honora, looking very happy; and _ before 
she began to mind their noise much, they all 
went out for a long walk, except Honora. 
Then said Mrs. Hugh Elderfield,— 

“I shall take advantage of this quiet in- 
terval to write to mamma. She really ought 
to know the position in which I now am, 
and to what privations I am now subjected. 


your mother too.” 


“and she does not expect to hear from me 
very often. I am going to make myself 
generally useful.” 

* Ah, that is very good of you. I am sure 
nurse will be grateful for your assistance.” 

By Saturday they had all shaken together 
more comfortably. Mrs. Elderfield 
grown more accustomed to the small rooms, 
and had found that there was a tolerably 
easy chair and comfortable little couch, and 
that the children were very good and orderly 


of it ; and that nurse and Honora (between 
them) got through the work somehow, and 
the rooms were always neat, and the little 
dinner well cooked, and yet Honora was 


field was not so superfluous as to be jealous 
of Honora, for she was very glad that she 
was such an excellent first lieutenant, and, 
indeed, factotum ; and nurse took the tone 





pulled out. At least twenty hairs—quite a 





deed.- 


Nobody’s head would stand such 


“ Your hair is very | 


“If I have a good point about me, I believe | 


“If you find you cannot, I will bring it | 


she declared she must breakfast in bed next | 


I dare say, Honora, you want to write to | 


“No, I wrote yesterday,” said Honora, | 


had | 


indoors, and spent a good deal of time out | 


always fit to be seen, and Sabrina and Kate | 
were always cheerful and busy. Mrs. Elder- | 


from her, and came out very strongly in- | 
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On Saturday evening, though Mr. Elder-| nap—the one in his easy chair, the other on 
field had given no promise of coming to|her couch. They woke up quite lively when 
them, and it was doubtful if he were strong | nurse brought in coffee. 
enough to bear the walk, everybody had| “One really has had no need to go a* 
their own hopes and expectations, and | hundred miles from Winterport to be out of 
Mervyn, without being bidden, placed him-| its associations,” said Mrs. Elderfield, “ for 
self as a little scout at the best look-out in| we are completely removed from them al- 
the garden as soon as the evening shades/ready. For my part I am glad of it, ‘since 
began to prevail. Sooner than his mother| persons have neglected us so shockingly, 
and aunt had ventured to expect him, Mervy| I expected to behave so very differently. 
rushed to the window, shouting, “ Papa,| Those foreign people have made such an 
papa!” and then dashed off again, followed | esc/andre, that all the real disgrace rests on 
by his sister. “ Those girls will soon get|them, and our firm has only been unfor- 
quite wild,” sighed their mother ; but yet she | tunate, and can only be pitied by those who 
followed too, with Honora, and soon glad| have any sense whatever. Since Mr. Graves 
laughing and talking proclaimed the ap- | takes your part, I am convinced he is right, 
proach. | and have a higher opinion of him than I ever 

“Home is home, be it ever so homely, | had before. You are only under a cloud, 
Letitia,” said Mr. Elderfield, giving her a} that is all, which I prophesy will blow over; 
heartier kiss than she had received for a long}and mark my words, Hugh, and see if they 
time. “I was not quite sure how my legs} don’t come true.” 
would hold out, but they have served my} “I shall be heartily glad if they do, my 
turn, you see. Why, how pretty Rosings | dear.” 
looks, even in the dusk! How much lighter; ‘Oh yes, and I am convinced there is no 
the air is here than at Winterport! It does} good in being out of spirits about it. I do 
one’s lungs good—positively acts like laugh- | not mean to be, for one, and Honora is just 
ing gas—ha, ha, ha! Ah, my old slippers ;| my way of thinking. A temporary reverse++ 
that looks comfortable; and so, I declare, | why, what is it ?” 
does a bright little: fire, though my walk has| ‘‘ And echo said, ‘ What is it ?’” 
put me in aglow. I believe, Letitia,ifI can} ‘1 even am not sure it has not done us all 
keep up to it, it will do me a monstrous deal} good. People of the right sort are always 
of good. No fear of gout—ha, ha, ha !—| said to rise in adversity ; and we are in ad- 
Mervy, you rogue, you have grown half an| versity, and are not subdued by it a bit. I 
inch since you came here. So aunt Sarah | have not yet minded the least thing. Mrs. 
actually has a piano, hasshe? Noadditional| Flunkett’s conduct, certainly, was hornd ; 











keys, of course?” that cut me, I own ; she ought to be ashamed 
“‘Oh yes, papa, it has; and really is not a of herself. But what are worldlings? and 
very bad one. We can sing to it.” we see them in their true colours now. 


“ Why, then, you shall, by and by. I have | Sabrina has had a lucky escape of Vavasour 
had nothing but hand-organs lately—ha, ha, | Smith.” 


ha!” | “Suppose we henceforth call him Smith 
, |only? That will be good enough for him.” 
“At lowest el ’s thoughts are oft elated.” ©. Nip . 
At lowest ebb men’s thoughts are oft elated | “Yes, indeed, I think so.’ 


How thankful Honora was for the happy| ‘Only the poor man has lost a floating 
evening! and happy morning too; for the| balance, you must remember.” 
day following was more Sabbath-like than| “A floating balance!” (with contempt), 
any Sunday she had spent with her brother’s | “just if you would not pay twenty shillings in 
family since she had left Monks Norton. To | the pound some of these days. A true friend 
her surprise, as well as pleasure, Mr. and Mrs. | would have a little trust, and bear a little 
Elderfield accompanied the party to morning | loss, and even offer a little money; though 
service at the village church,— Mrs. Elderfield, | it does not follow that one would accept it.” 
cheered by some judicious marital compli-| ‘“ He has not put us to that ignominy.” 
ments, declaring it put her quite in mind of| “No! Horrid fellow! Well, whatever is, 
being at the sea-side, only there was no smell | is right; and you'll see I’m right some of 
of seaweed or salt water. | these days. - I almost wish I had not written 

Honora took all the younger ones to|}to mamma. She and papa are sure to’ be 
church again in the afternoon and evening, | full of complaints and reproaches, and we 
at which times it is probable that her brother | are getting on very. well here, and I don’t 


and sister-in-law refreshed themselves with a | miss the least thing.” 
vt. 3M 
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Mrs. Hugh Elderfield remained in this 
happy frame of mind to the end of her hus- 
band’s visit, to his great comfort. Then she 
became a little flat, and a little fretful, and 
disposed to see the black side of things, 
which Honora and Sabrina had great difficulty 
in combating, and they had to exercise the 
greatest good temper and tact. One of the 
grievances was, that “mamma did not write ;” 
and another, that “if she did write and ask 
her to come to Vichy, there might be troubles 
in getting there.” 

“I’m such a poor nervous creature some- 
times—so used to be waited upon, and so 
unaccustomed to shift for myself. Why, 
even my back hair will be too much for 
me!” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Sabrina, cheerfully, 
“you will be able if you apply your mind 
to it.” 

“That is a little unfeeling of you to 
say, Sabrina. I am not as young as you 
are.” 

“But what can you do, mamma, if you 
don’t apply your mind to it? Your hair has 
not grown, I think, since you wrote to say 
you wanted go to Vichy. You would not like 
to cut your hair off?” 

“No, that would be worse than the 
Duchess of Marlborough,” said Mrs. Elder- 
field, rousing up. ‘ / don’t want to spite a 
good husband, though she did.” 

“And here comes Mervy with a letter,” 
said Sabrina. ‘“ Perhaps it is from grand- 
mamma ?” 

“Ah, it has the Vichy postmark,” said 
Mrs. Elderfield, with satisfaction. 

Mrs. Stone was, in fact, rather disgusted 
with her present position at Vichy, and 
wanted some one to whom to murmur. 
“ Life is a worry,”—so she wrote ungraciously 
enough to her only child, inviting her asa great 
favour to come to her for a month, bringing 
Mervy with her, and she enclosed a money 
order which would frank her expenses. 
This put her daughter in high good humour. 
She begged Honora to take charge of the 
family in her absence, which Honora willingly 
agreed to, subject only to her mother’s con- 
sent, which she felt pretty secure of, and 
thereon all went smoothly. Honora duly 
received the kind acquiescence she had 
made so sure of, though she thought her 
mother did not write in her usual spirits, and 
could not help feeling that she was missed 
by her. For her own part, dearly as she 
loved her young nieces, she longed to be at 
home. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—MONKS NORTON. 


ALICE wrote with great glee to tell Honora 
that it was now confidentially known that 
Miss Goodwood was engaged to the vicar of 
Brookfield, though the marriage was not 
immediately to take place. She thought it 
a suitable match, and added, “ What will 
become of Major Goodwood, I wonder?” 
The fever was still causing much anxiety 
and distress at Monks Norton. Several 
young children had been carried off by it, 
and her mother and Bessy were very sedu- 
lous in comforting the poor mothers, and 
giving all the material help in their power. 
“Mamma does not like us to go much into 





the cottages, however, though she does not 
abstain from doing so herself, scouting at the 
idea of infection at her age.” 

Then came the startling news from Mrs. 
Elderfield that a letter from India had an- 
nounced the death of Dr. Fordyce, and 
his bequest of three thousand pounds to 
Bessy, “in token of his unaltered, unalter- 
able regard.” This had affected Bessy very 
much ; it had stirred up the depths of long- 
silent if not sleeping memories; and yet 
her mother thought she was the happier 
already for finding that after all and to the 
end he had been true to her. It did not 
appear that he had ever married. 

Bessy’s prompt decision was to offer the 


loan of this money to Hugh at once, and to | 
settle the principal, by will, on her sisters, or | 


the survivor of them, immediately. 


ing concurrence, she did. 
Hugh was very grateful indeed for Bessy’s 


was of real benefit to him. Other proofs of 
returning trust were occurring almost daily, 
and he had great hopes that the house, on 
reopening shortly, would pay the creditors 
a dividend of five shillings in the pound. 

All this news was deeply interesting to 
Honora, and also to Sabrina, whose mind 
was ripening daily. Their cottage life, en- 
livened by the weekly visits of Mr. Elder- 
field, was now perfectly happy. Honora, 
assisted by nurse, was successfully training 
the girls in practical housekeeping, which 
afforded them both interest and amusement. 
Katie’s puddings and Sabrina’s cakes were 
placed on table to their no small elation, and 
even Mabel had her own little vocation. 
They privately felt sorry that the month 











would so soon end; but Mrs. Hugh Elder- 


. . ° | 
“‘ Immediately, mamma !—life is so uncer- | 
tain, that I wish to make and sign my will at || 
once,” which, with Mrs. Elderfield’s approv- | 








proof of confidence, which he assured her || 
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field did not feel sorry at all for it. On the| 
contrary, she was weary of Vichy already, for 

her life there was being made very unpleasant, 
by the constant fault-finding of her father and 

mother. Though the place was now at its 

gayest, they could not enter into its gaiety ; 

and though it would be exceedingly dull in| 
winter, they were not rich enough to think 

of returning home. 

Honora received a troubled letter from 
Alice. Bessy had exposed herself too incau- 
tiously lately in visiting an orphaned family, 
in which there had been two cases of fever. 
She had herself sickened of it now, but was 
taking it lightly, and mamma begged Honora 
not to be alarmed, as she would let her hear 
how dear Bessy was going on every day. 

Honora, however, felt it impossible not to 
be alarmed. She was not given to presenti- 
ments, but she had one now—that this would be 
a serious case. Without waiting for another | 
letter, she wrote to Mrs. Hugh Elderfield 
by that evening’s post, telling her of Bessy’s 
illness, and hoping that she would not delay 
her return to Rosings, as she herself was 
impelled to return to Monks Norton as soon 
as possible. 

“That will bring mamma home quickly,” 
said Sabrina, “for I can see she is anxious 
already to get back to us ; and I am sure she 
will not mind, aunty, if you start off without 
waiting for her. There is really no reason 
why you should not, for nurse and I can do 
very well without you now, though of course 
it isa great deal pleasanter to have you here.” 

Honora thought she really might be very 
well spared by them if the morning accounts 
should be worse; and she sent nurse to 
Winterport with a note to Mr. Elderfield 
telling him how affairs stood. He sent her 
his hearty, affectionate concurrence in her 
return home, supposing the morning account 
to be alarming. He found time to send 
particular directions for Honora’s journey, 
time of trains, &c., in case of need, but 
added the most cordial hopes that her fears 
would be groundless: 

The next tidings were worse. Alice wrote, | 
“There is no use, my dearest Honora, in| 
concealing from you that Bessy’s state is | 
critical. My mother began to write to you 
herself, but said, ‘I am alarming her too 
much—write cautiously to her,’—and tore up | 
her note. She never leaves Bessy. Mr. | 
Mayduke is most kind ; he came three times | 
yesterday—the. last time very late. Dear 
Bessy was not herself then, and did not 
know him. She is very quiet now, in a sort 
of stupor. Major Goodwood comes con- 

















carry messages, &c. 


tinually to offer to be of any assistance— 
He will post this note 
when he calls,—it will prevent the need of 
sending Susan out. He has semt us some 
portwine. Mr. Ridley sent wine and grapes, 
and a message to spare no expense. Mamma 
keeps up very well. She sends her dear 
love. Ifyou caz come home, do. I should 
think they might spare you. I hardly know 
what I write. Your affectionate ALICE.” 

Honora’s eyes were blinded with tears 
before she got through this note. She gave 
it to Sabrina, saying, “ You see I must go,”— 
and began her preparations at once. They 
were soon made, for she had packed over- 
night, in case of an early summons. Nurse 
wanted her to take a little soup, but she put 
it aside with strong disgust, then hastily took 
it up and drank a little, almost scalding 
herself. 

The girls were soon ready to accompany 
her to the station, and a boy followed with 
the luggage on a barrow. It was a longish 
walk ; the fresh air at first oppressed her, 
then relieved her. They were very very 


| pitying, and parted from her with warm kisses 


and tears. Honora had a carriage to herself, 
and a hearty cry when it was once off. 

Her mind was too full to take note of 
anything during the journey—sometimes she 
had companions ; often she was alone. She 
felt persuaded her presentiment was going to 
be fulfilled—that it had been sent in mercy, 
to prevent her receiving the sad news when 
wholly unprepared. Whenever alone, she 
was in murmured or speechless prayer. 
Strange to say, she felt restrained at first from 
praying for Bessy’s life. A firm, kind hand 
seemed laid on her heart and lips, and a still 
voice to say, “‘ Leave it to Me; she will be 
better where lam.” She weptand refrained. 
Afterwards the thought occurred—“ for my 











mother’s sake—for His sake—if it be Thy | 


will.” The thought became a prayer. 


The short day had closed in when she | 
A |] 


reached the Monks Norton station. 
| friendly hand was laid on the door of the | 
carriage,—it was Major Goodwood’s. He | 


assisted her out with kindness, even tender- || 


ness, saying, “Leave your luggage to the 
porter—I have spoken to him.” Then, as 
he gave her his arm, “I was sure you would 
come.” 
“ How She could not utter 
another word. He said in a hushed voice,— 
“Just the same—ebbing away peacefully 
My dear Honora, you must not cry. Think 
of your mother.” 
“ Oh yes—I will, I will.” 


is——?” 
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By a strong effort she controlled her-| but could hardly be called sad. Mrs. Elder- 
self. He only accompanied her to the door, | field made no direct remark on it, but her 
which Alice opened; saw the sisters close each conversation was always peculiarly healing 
other in their arms, all in tears, and stole | and strengthening afterwards. 

‘| awa: | One day, when Alice rose from her knees, 


ep ’m so glad—” began Alice, but did not | after placing a beautiful rose from the green- 
finish the sentence. ‘house on the grave, she found Major Good- 
“Let me go up to her,” said Honora, | ‘wood standing beside her. 
softly but eagerly. | “J thought you would be here,” he said, 


“Yes. A change has taken place. She|“and I believe there can be no better 
now knows us. Her pulse is not raised.” _ precincts for telling you the thought of my 
Bessy lying in her mother’s arms was heart. I have always liked you, Alice, but 
looking at her tranquilly and saying,-~— ‘now I love you ; and if you feel kindly to- 
“Mamma, I have had such a blessed | wards me, why should not we try to make 


night! Papa was there; and Edwy, and each other happy, henceforward and for | 


Fanny, and—they were all there ; you won’t evermore? Don’t say no, or you will dis- 

want to keep me from them?” - |appoint me very much. If you do not, I 
“ No, my love, no.’ don’t think your dear mother will, for she 
“Tt was so—I can’t describe it to you— has always been very friendly to me.’ 

but you will see by and bye. There’s| “Oh, you have no opposition to fear 

nothing to fear—to the accepted in the | there,” said Alice, unable to help smiling a 

Beloved. I’m tired now; good-bye.” ‘little. 

And Bessy slept her last sleep. | “Then why should I here?” said he, 
“Honora, my dearest,” said Mrs. Elder-| taking her hand as she moved gently away. 
field, stretching out her arms to her “what} In short, before they reached home, the 
joy! what peace!” After they had cried a| thing was decided, and though she certainly 
little, she closed Bessy’s eyes, gave her a long | cried very heartily when she told her mother 
kiss, and said with a sweet smile at her re-|of it, her tears soon gave place to smiles, 
maining daughters,— j and she complacently received the warm 

“JT am going to cry no more, unless you | congratulations of her family. 
make me. Surely such a death as this was} It was just the event to do them all good, 
blessed—blessed !” |and bring sunshine to the house once more. 
From that time it was she who comforted | Alice was naturally very cheerful, and neither 
her daughters, rather than. called on them fanciful nor fastidious. Major Goodwood 
for comfort. | was not very young but neither was she; the 


“Why, we must be atheists,” said she,/ match was decidedly a good one; she had || 


“not to see that Bessy has the best of it!” | known him many years, and found a great 

Her fortitude and faith gave the tone ‘deal to like and nothing to find fault with. 
to the whole family. Her letters gave it If he found as much reason to be satisfied 
| to those afar off— Hugh, and one or two/ with her as she knew she should with him, 


| others. ‘they would both be very happy. 
Major Goodwood looked at her with | Mrs. Elderfield, the most unselfish of 
amazement, admiration, and a little awe. | women, was very happy too, because she 


“ Mrs. Elderfield is the happiest person in| thought their characters would completely 
Monks Norton, I think,” said he to his)suit one another. And Alice would supply 
sister. “I hope there may be no reaction—| the vacant place left by his sister when she 
it seems almost too good to last. But she| married, and not till then would Alice’s wed- 
keeps up poor Alice and Honora by it.| ding take place. Meanwhile it was always 
| They are ashamed to give way before her | something cheerful to talk and think about, 
| when she sets such an example.” and Honora would never want a home,— 

He seemed unable to shake off the im-| “ for you are to be the old maid of the family 
pression. The quiet ways of the family | after all, it seems,” said Mrs. Elderfield to 
were resumed to all appearance as soon as|her. ‘ Well, since you are bent on it, I have 
the funeral was over. It was a walking| nothing to say against it, now that darling 
funeral ; the grave was in a sheltered cheerful | Bessy has provided you with an income, and 
spot, facing the morning sun. Honora and| Alice will provide you with a home, and 
Alice loved to steal away to it by turns, to| since Mr. Suitable hasnotcome. By-the-bye, 
drop a few flowers, and indulge tender|what has become of that old admirer of 
thoughts that sometimes drew a few tears, | yours, Honora?” 
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“ < . > 
Captain Cotton, do you mean? I don t| ee ne ee ee ee 
know of any other. Oh, I have never seen | al 
: eis . aa THOUGHT IT? 
him or heard of him since the night of Hugh’s | 
unfortunate ball. Yes, I have, though! He} THE year was now drawing to its close. An 








went off the very next day with some yachting | 
friends to Spitzbergen, or Nova Zembla, or | 
some other out-of-the-way place, I believe. 
Major Goodwood mentioned it the other day, | 
and looked as if he only wanted to have a 
little encouragement to go on.” 

* And why did not you give it?” 

“Oh, I could not. It was not a sufh- 
ciently indifferent matter to talk of as a mere 
piece of news, nor one that I could discuss 
in any other light.” 

“Not a_ sufficiently indifferent matter? | 
Well, you seem to have changed your ground | 
a little since your visit to Winterport ; when 
you went there it seemed to be a matter 
wholly indifterent.” 

“The truth is, mamma, that he said so| 
much and so well on that night of the party | 
(not at all on the forbidden subject—he set 
me at ease from the beginning about that), | 
but so much less conceited and opinionated, 
so sensible, and showing such desire for a 
higher course, that my estimate of him was 
a good deal altered.” 

‘** Ah, I thought it would be so from the 
very first if you had but given him a fair} 
chance and heard him out,” said Mrs. Elder- | 
field. ‘You know I told you so then. 
People are always a little stupid and unfair | 
when they won’t hear what a person has to| 
say for himself. What nonsense was it you 
had in your head? I forget now; but you 
had some cut-and-dried newspaper scrap 
that you had set up in your own mind that| 
your ideal hero should conform to.” 

“Oh, mamma !” 

“Yes, you did. I recollect all about it 
now, for Alice copied it out, and if you had | 


read it over again you would have seen how | 
little, in some points, it was to the purpose. 
‘His own self-esteem!’ Why, you said he| 
had too much of that already! Altogether, | 


'seemed setting in before its time. 


unusually stormy November was succeeded 


| by a severe December, and a hard winter 


Sabrina, 
who wrote constantly to Honora, and kept 
her acquainted with every domestic incident, 


| had already told her that ‘‘ dear mamma had 


returned, sick of Vichy, which might be all 
very well in the height of the season, with its 
gay booths and casinos, geraniums and 
oleanders; but it was tiresome when the 


/novelty had ceased to hear the perpetual 


music-playing, and see thirty thousand dys- 
peptic invalids streaming in regular file to 
drink the waters ; and when once the season 
was over, all the gay and titled people disap- 


/peared like summer swallows—beauty and 


fashion were at a sad discount, invalids were 
the staple, the atmosphere was shockingly 


| depressing, and the illusion was completely 


dispelled.” 
In short, Mrs. Hugh Elderfield was very 


glad to have a fair excuse for returning to 


her family, and escaping from being continu- 


|ally obliged to listen to peevish complaints 
|instead of making them. 
the mistress of a house, however small, and 


The being again 


living with young, cheerful,.and affectionate 
companions, taught her the salutary lesson 
that “ home is home, be it ever so homely.” 
sesides, her better feelings were awakened 


}by the sad bereavement at Monks Norton, 


and her sense of Honora’s good and attach- 
able qualities was quickened by there being 
now something to pity as well as to admire 
her for. 

Then the sisterly proof of dear Bessy’s 


| confidence in Hugh, and the gradual amelio- 


ration in his circumstances and prospects, 


|gave her reason, or at any rate excuse, for 
great hopefulness ; and Oliver's excellent 


conduct at school fairly deserved her honest 
pride in him, so that altogether she was in 
many ways the better for her late reverses. 


you were about as unreasonable and chimeri- | 
cal as I should have expected Sabrina to} If she were so, it need not be said that her 
be, and have made allowance for her too at| husband and children were both better and 
her age. However, the upshot is, my dear| happier for their light affliction, which, well 
Honora, that you and I shall be a comfort-| taken, promised nothing but eventual good. 
able couple, with our— | Before November had quite ended, and 
| before people had ceased to talk of the sad 
‘* Three games of spadille and three cups of bohea ;”’ } casualties consequent on the late terrible 
| gales, Major Goodwood came one morning 
place for us to visit at, with Alice at the head |rather earlier than his wont with trouble bei 
of the tea-table, if I can get so far on fine his good-humoured face; and on Alice’s 
evenings in the Bath chair. I shall certainly cheerfully accosting him with What makes 
" you so cloudy, major?” he replied,— 


and the Sentry-box will be a very pleasant 
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*T don’t know how you ladies will 
take it—Honora, of course, will make light 
of it,—but certainly it will be no matter of 
indifference to me if my friend has gone 
down at sea.” 

“What can make you suppose anything 
so shocking?” said Alice. ‘ Has anything 
been heard of the Scud?” 

“ No; and that’s the worst of it. The worst 
apprehensions are entertained.” 

“Don't let us entertain them,” said Alice. 
“TI dare say they won’t come true.” 

““That’s more than I dare to say, uufortu- 
nately. General Cottonisin great uneasiness.” 

“Well, that shows a considerate nature ; 
but ten to one the yacht has run into some 
safe harbour, and is lying there till the storms 
have subsided.” 

“ That was very natural to suppose at first; 
and Cotton's friends did suppose it, but now 


alarmed.” ‘ 

“Dear me,” said Honora, speaking for the 
first time, “could not some steps be taken?” 

“Oh yes, the general has taken steps, and 
so have Sir Horace’s people ; but they have 
done no good. During that horrible gale on 
the roth a whaler saw what seems to have 
been the Scud drifting under bare poles, a 
great deal too much to the northward of the 
North Cape not to be considerably out of her 
course.” 

“ But such a disaster might happen, surely,” 
said Honora, gravely, ‘and yet they might 
recover their bearings when the gale lulled.” 

“They might, I grant you; only it seems 
that the Scud has not.” 

“Dear me, that is very uncomfortable— 
very anxious,” said Alice ; “I’m not at all 
surprised at your being fidgety about it, only 
I cannot help hoping there is no real cause 
for alarm. Vessels are so continually driven 
out of their course.” 

** And continually lost too.” 

“Yes, indeed. However, I hope the Scud 


is not. Do tell me as soon as there is any- 
thing to tell of it. I shall feel quite inte- 
rested.” 


“Yes, I will. By-the-bye, there are two or 
or three columns in the Zimes about the late 
terrific gale, and shipwrecks and disasters. I’ll 
leave it with you ; it's worth your reading.” 

And after he had persuaded Alice to accom- 
pany him on a walk, Honora took up the paper 
and pored over it till her mother came in and 
found her thus employed. 

“Ah, poor Captain Cotton,” said she when 
she was told of the anxiety about him, “I 


After this Major Goodwood, though he had 
no news of him, was continually bringing up 
the subject, till Honora almost suspected him 
of a hidden motive in it. He would also 
dilate on his friend’s good points, and mention 
many little traits and anecdotes that very 


much helped to fill up the outline of his | 
As to Honora’s notion about the | 


character. 
suttees, which Alice rather mischievously re- 
called, he scouted the very idea of it, and 
alleged facts and reasons to prove the con- 
trary, till he made himself quite warm. 
this gave Honora one motive more, though 


All | 


a very inferior one, for wishing that the Scud | 


would soon heave in sight. 
Venning’s connections were not in a position 
to allow it to fade from people’s memories ; 
and little paragraphs about the mysterious 


disappearance of the yacht began to appear 


frequently in the daily papers. 


Sir Horace | 


“Poor young man! it seems as if we were | 


to hear no more of him,” said Mrs. Elder- 
field, as she laid down one of these. 
thankful now, Honora, that your fate is not 
linked with his. It would have added 
terribly to our anxiety.” 

One morning, before the breakfast-table 
was cleared, Major Goodwood broke in on 
them, as red as if in July instead of 
January. 

“ Here’s news at last !” exclaimed he; “you 
told me to bring it you.” 


“ Did not I tell you,” said Alice, “that the 


Scud would turn up?” 

“Turn up? 
this. I’m sure you never thought of it. The 
account is quite exciting, 1’ll read it you, if 
you'll let me have a little tea, first [coughing], 
for I started off without my breakfast, and am 
rather husky. The Scud [talking and drink- 
ing a little tea nearly scalding before he 
found out the place in the newspaper| had 
been last sighted, you know, in lat. 73° and 
was then drifting north, in a heavy gale, with 
snow falling. It seems she struck that night, 
and all they could do was to secure her by 
hawsers to some ice floes. 
light they managed to get the boats on the 
ice, for the Scwd was filling fast, and get out 
a quantity of provisions. So when they had 
been at this all day, and all were on board but 
two, trying to right the vessel, suddenly the 
hawsers gave way ; and as the Scud drifted 
off, Sir Horace shouted, ‘ Keep heart, we'll 
return as soon as we can!’ So then Cotton 
and the lad——-” 

“ Captain Cotton!” exclaimed they all. 

“ Yes, tobe sure, I told you so, didn’t I? 











hope he is reserved for a less sad fate.” 


Here is the account.” 


“Tam | 


Yes, but not in such a way as | 


As soon as it was | 
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“Oh, tell us—tell us quick !” Honora, meanwhile, having cried till she 
“Yes, I’m doing so. Venning had acom-jhad given herself a severe headache, was 
pass on board. So they drifted on and on,|hearing from Mrs. Elderfield all the parti- 
and when daylight came, they found them: | culars yet known,—of Sir Horace and his 
selves in quite an arctic scene.” | crew having been picked up in a very deplor- 
“ But Captain Cotton?” said Honora, im-j|able state by a whaler, off a rock to which 





patiently. 
“ How can I tell you of Cotton? 
not been seen yet.” |mained on board. Here they had continued 
Not another word heard Honora. She/|for weeks, with very little food or firewood, 
heard only what seemed a humming of bees| except pieces of the yacht; cold and com- 
in her ears, felt all over prickles ; and after|fortless, and with very little hope. The 
that neither heard, saw, nor felt anything, till| whaler picked them up at a very low ebb, 


restored by the tender ministrations of her |and without losing time by taking more than | 


| their yacht had drifted, only holding together | 
He has | till they had landed with the little that re- | 








mother and sister. Major Goodwood had 
been rather summarily sent off. 

“ How foolish of me!” said she as soon as 
she could speak ; “ just like a——” And then 
she began to cry. 

* Put your head back, my dear Honora, 
you will soon be quite right. It frightened 
us all.” 

“ But has he been——?” 

“No, not yet, but they are seeking him. 
Sir Horace——” 

* Oh, who cares for Sir Horace ?” 

“His own family and friends,” said her 
mother, with her loved, reassuring smile ; 
“depend on it they will back him now 
he has been found, in hunting for his friend 
till Ze is found too.” 

* But he may have starved long ago.” 

** That is in higher hands than ours. 
pend on it, all has been for the best.” 


De- 


“Why, Honora,” said Alice, cheerfully, | 


as she rubbed her cold hands, “you 
pretended you didn’t care for him.’ Honora 
gave her a silent look, that Alice after- 
wards said was the greatest rebuke she 
had ever received in her life. 

** Now I’m shut up,” said she softly, and 
went out of the room to tell Major Goodwood 
in the porch that Honora had come to herself 
and would do now, but needed quiet. 

“ Yes, yes, of course,” said he, looking a 
little awe-stricken. ‘“ She has let the cat out 
of the bag now; eh, Alice ? 
need of pity, poor soul. 
we do if he doesn’t turn up again ?” 

“ Qh, that’s too horrid to think of,” said 
Alice. “He and the boy may have to eat 
one another, if the worst come to the worst. 
We must hope the best will come to the best.” 

“T’ve a thousand minds to run down to 
the north to wait on the spot for the first in- 
telligence. 

“Don’t you be going off on a forlorn hope, 
I beg of you, my dear major—I insist! | 
Why, where should we all be?” 


All the more | 
What on earth shall! changed them. 


|a cursory survey of the neighbouring seas, | 
in Shetland, | 
| where, recruited and refitted as soon as pos- || 


|brought them into port 








| sible, Sir Horace had sailed at once in a good || 
| vessel with good sailors in quest of his friend. (| 
| How dreary was the suspense that ensued ! || 
| Mrs. Elderfield was serious and sympathetic ; || 


even Alice seldom smiled. 





|could stand it no longer ; he mus¢ run down 


Towards the || 
|month’s end Major Goodwood declared he | 


ito the north, even if he could do nothing || 


lelse. ‘* Making bad worse,” Alice said. 
And so it seemed, for his telegrams told 
nothing but nothing. Honora’s fears now 
so much exceeded her hopes that she 
could hardly bear seeing the letter sent in. 
One brighter morning than usual Alice 
persuaded her mother to let her take her out 
a little in the Bath chair. 


will follow soon.” 

Yet still she stayed. 
the post would be in. 
with her hands, in mental prayer. 
use to pray for the dead ? 

Country house doors often open from 
without as well as from within. The handle 
turned ; an unaccustomed step entered, then 
paused. She looked up; she gave a cry! 

It was Cotton. 


In another half-hour 
She covered her eyes 
Of what 


dress, his haggard face, had somewhat 
But the next instant he had 
sprung forward and taken her in his arms. 





Then, releasing her, he said,— 

“ Honora! oh, forgive me; but the sur- 
prise was too great. This deep mourning— 
your mother ?” 

“ No, thank God!” she replied, bursting 
into tears, and thankful for the excuse. 
“Dear Bessy. But you?”’ 

“Safe, you see. Poor, poor Bessy! so 
he is taken. Oh, what sorrow you must 
have had!” 


Honora did not | 
offer to go out, and when asked to accom- | 
pany them, said languidly, “ Presently—I | 


They looked strangely at | 
each other for a moment, for her mourning | 
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“That has faded during the immediate 
anxiety for your safety. We had quite given 
you up.” And she wept again, and he wept 
too. 

‘Your tears are too precious to me,” said 
he, drying his eyes the next minute, “ not to 
let me hope they are, in part at least, owing 
to interest in me. But oh! I have hitherto 
been too presumptuous in thinking you would 
care for me. I have had time enough on my 
iceberg to review my life, the whole course of 
it, again and again, and to think what a 
bubble is fame ; how. unsatisfying is success, 
unless it brings one the only love that one | 
prizes on earth, as I prize yours.’ 

‘Ah, mine is too little worth prizing,” said | 
Honora. “ Once I thought more highly of | 
myself than of you, but the illusion is dis- 
pelled.” 

Did she know it by intuition? Captain | 


though Major Goodwood was meanwhile | 
keeping Mrs. Elderfield and Alice breathless | 
and transfixed while he related the moving | 
tale of his friend’s heroism, which the poor | 
lad who had owed his life to him had poured | 


forth the details of directly he got a listener ; | 


how the boy’s arm having been broken at the | 


sight. To all this did they listen enthralled, 
till Mrs. Elderfield, with self-reproach, ex- 
claimed, “ Alice! we must go at once to 
Honora.” 

“Cotton is with her already,” said Major 
Goddwood, with supreme satisfaction. So 
that altered the aspect of affairs, though they 
still moved homeward e# masse. 

When they arrived there, Captain Cotton 
had improved his opportunity so well (he had 
once said, prompted by mortified vanity, that 
he always carried through what he undertook) 
'that he greeted Mrs. Elderfield and Alice al- 
‘most like a son and a brother; and there 
| were smiles, tears, kisses, hand- shakings, and 
| congratulations.. So impetuously had Captain 
| Cotton thrown himself into the first train that 





brought him towards Monks Norton that he || 


|altogether missed seeing Major Goodwood, 


|who had gone so far to meet him, and who 
| Cotton had not said one word in self-praise, | followed ‘swiftly’ in his wake, but only got 
up with ‘him at Mrs. Elderfield’s. Hence || ; 
|Captain Cotton’s knowing nothing of || @ 


Bessy’s death, or of anything that had hap- 
pened in England since he had sailed in the 
Scud, 

And now all went joyously. In a few 
hurried hours a great deal was settled ; but 


very outset had prevented him from swim-| by the evening train he started off to see his 


min or rowing ; how Captain Cotton had set | 


his'arm, and cheerfully borne with his help- | 
lessness, and been Jack of all trades himself; | 


how their hard labours had been less trying | 


than their inaction and suspense ; how diffi- | 
cult it had been to maintain hope, till Captain | 
Cotton sought and found, and taught the 
timid lad to seek and find, the true help 
which comes from above; how, from the 
time they had cast their burthen unreservedly 
on Him, their painful lives became full of 
heavenly peace, and they were even willing 
to. die by inches, should that be their lot; 
how, when their last stick was burnt and 
almost their last biscuit eaten (they had no 
compass), the succouring vessel hove in 





| mother, who had been in keen anxiety about 
him, and who, with Don Celadonio, was now 
in London. The happy meeting took place 
at General Cotton’s ; and when the excite- 
ment of the story was pretty nearly ended, he 
wound it well up in the old-fashioned style, 
by saying with a gay smile, “And so they 
were married, and were happy ever after.” 
How soon after, or how long first, depo- 
nent sayeth not. It is a fault never to know 
when to leave off; better wish for a little 
more than a little less. One thing we may 
take for granted ; that Sabrina and Rowland 
were at the wedding, and on as good terms 


‘as ever. As for what their future was, why, 
lit is still our future too. 
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ajor | V.—CHRISTMAS EVANS. 
. 1} 
si | Part THIRD 
ley | é ss . 
j 
ton |! First among the gifts which made Christ- “* Yes, Bill, come back, come back. 
1ad ] | mas Evans so popular was Sympathy. It pos-| Welcome, welcome home! Thou shalt fare 
hat sessed him to such a degree that he was as of old. Thy sins and thy iniquities I 
ok) | compelled to catch the feeling of his hearers, | will remember no more.’” 
al- and to adapt himself to their ideas. Ifwe| But few if any preachers have ever 
ere || forget this we may be inclined often to accuse | equalled him in Imagination. At times it 
nd |} him of a coarse and ludicrous representation | overpowered every other faculty of his mind, 
ain || “of solemn truths, when, if we could only | and carried him quite away. 
1at || realize the daily thoughts and tone of mind Scripture scenes he made live again; but 
he || Mj of those he was addressing, we should be | careless of historic truth, he treated them as 
rd, ) filled with admiration at the wonderful power | the old painters did: representing the actors 
ho j which could so adapt itself that it was able | as men and women of his own day, the back- 
ot || § to get a lodgment for heavenly ideas in | ground being ever the parlours, streets, fields, 
ce || § minds rendered stupid by years of heavy roads, and mountains with which they were 
of || @§ work and much beer. Here is an illustra- | most familiar. Leaping at a bound all the 
p- | tion of the way in which he reached the | barriers of time, he seized the spirit of a scene, 
ne || [§} heart of the poor hind, whose sole relief | and clothed it in modern costume, catering for 
|| |i] from daily toil, whose sole idea of anything | the people just as the monks did in the 
Ww | # worth living for was connected with sundry | Middle Ages; only instead of the cumbrous 
at || | half-pints at the “ Parting Pot.” paraphernalia of a miracle-play he effected 
is | i “ Bill ran away from service and left his | the same results by the simple exercise of a 
it | y master’s house, having served there for many | wondrous imagination. 
w || fg} years. Wandering about from place to That his imagination did not merely revel 
| 


e | place, he took it into his head that he | in the humorous, but ranged easily from the 
would go to town, just to see what was | sublime and the terrific to conceptions pure 
going on there. So he went. But who|and delicate as the morning cloud, let this 
should meet with him unexpectedly, as he | one passage prove :— 
was walking along one of the streets, but his “ T see the unclean spirit rise like a winged 
old master! When Bill saw him he looked | dragon, circling the air, and seeking for a 
very shy, gave short answers, and made it | resting-place. Casting his | fiery glances 
pretty clear that he didn’t wish to have much | toward a certain neighbourhood he spies a 
talk with him. | young man, in the bloom of life and rejoicing 
‘Well, well, Bill,’ said his master, ‘this | in his strength, seated on the front of his 
will never do; if we must part, let us part | cart going for lime. ‘There he is,’ said 
friends. Come with me.’ the old dragon, ‘his veins are full of blood, 
“So they both set off towards Cross; and his bones of marrow. I will throw 
Street, and called at the ‘ Lion of the Tribe | into his bosom sparks from hell. I will set 
m| of Judah.’ Having seated themselves, the | all his passions on fire. I will lead him from 
| master orderéd in some of the wine of| bad to worse, until he shall perpetrate every 
| ‘Eshcol,’ from the wine-press of Calvary.| sin. I will make him a murderer, and his 
| The best kind was brought ; and when Bill} soul shall sink, never again to rise, in the 
| had drunk but little of it, he starts on his | lake of fire.’ 
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| feet, the tears trickling down. his cheeks,| “By this time I see it descend with a fell 


| gives his right hand to his master, crying | swoop towards the earth, but nearing the 


| out,— 
“‘“ Master, friends for ever; friends until | 
death, my dear master! friends through all | ‘ Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah, 
sternity! I will ] ith y > dear | Pilgrim through this barren land ; 
x ca y: wilt go home with you, my dear | I am weak, but "Thou art mighty, 
master. I will spend my life in your service | Hold me with Thy powerful hand. 


for ever and ever. Do you forgive me, dear | Strong Deliverer, 
master ?’ Be Thou still my strength and shield.’ 


enn ini Pager oF 


| youth the dragon heard him sing,— 
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“«A dry, dry place this,’ says the dragon, 
and away he goes. But I see him hovering 
about in the air, and casting about for a 
suitable resting-place. Beneath his eye there 
is a flowery meadow, watered by a crystal 
stream, and he descries among the kine a 
maiden about eighteen years of age, picking 
up here and there a beautiful flower. ‘There 
she is,’ says Apollyon, intent upon her soul ; 
‘I will poison her thoughts. She shall stray 
from the paths of virtue. She shall think 
evil thoughts, and become impure. She 
shall become a lost creature in the great city, 
and at last I will cast her down from the 
precipice into everlasting burnings.’ 

* Again he took his downward flight ; but 





able business. ‘I know I can get him to § 
“curse God and die.’” Thus musing, away 
he flew to the sick man’s bedside ; but as he 
listened he heard the words,— 


“** Though I walk through the valley of the : . 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou § 


art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they § 
comfort me.’ 

“ Mortified and enraged, the dragon took his | 
flight, saying, ‘I will return to the place § 


999 


from whence I came. a 
Let it not be forgotten that this is but a 7 
its § 


translation, and must lose much of 
beauty by being rendered into English. 


Of his third great gift, his Passion—his § 


tremendous passion,—I can give no illustra- 


he no sooner came near the maiden than he | tion, and therefore no adequate idea. Passion | 
heard her sing the following words, with alis a thing apeeeere to fix and preserve, | 


voice that might have melted the rocks :— 


‘ Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee. 
Leave, ah ! leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me.’ 


“*This place is too dry for me,’ says the) 
dragon, and off he flies. Now he ascends | 
from the meadow like some great balloon, | 
but very much enraged, and breathing forth | 
‘smoke and fire,’ and threatening ruin and | 
damnation to all created things. 

«J will have a place to dwell in,’ he says, | 
“in spite of decree, covenant, or grace.’ 
As he was thus speaking he beheld a woman, 
‘stricken in years,’ busy with her spinning- 
wheel at her cottage door. ‘Ah, I see,’ 
says the dragon, ‘ she is ripe for destruction ; 
she shall know the bitterness of the wail 


hell!’ He forthwith alights on the roof of 
the cot, when he hears the old woman repeat 
with trembling voice, but with heavenly feel- 
ing, the words,— 

“«¢ For the mountains shall depart, and the 
hills be removed ; but My kindness shall not 
depart from thee.’ 

“This place is too dry for me,’ says the 
dragon, and away he goes again. 

“One might have imagined that the unclean 
spirit would have lost all hope and courage 
with so many disappointments, but it was 
not so; he was determined to find a resting- 
place. So he arose again to look out for 
another spot in which he might have a better 
welcome. In yonder cottage lies old Williams, 
slowly wasting away. He has borne the heat 
and the burden, and altogether has had a 
hard life of it. He has very little reason to 
be thankful for the mercies he has received, 


| even in “ winged words.’ 
| himself has no power to recall it. 
| influence he felt a thousand emotions, and | 


| | utterly unconscious. 





and has not found serving God a very profit- 


Under its § 


|said innumerable things, of which he is now 
The sermon, taken down § 
| by the most careful of shorthand writers, is no | 


more now than the crater of an extinct ; 
You may strive to represent it by 5 


| volcano. 
'notes of interrogation and admiration, by | 


| italicizing, and even by startling capitals, but § 


it is of no use; the spirit which burnt those 
| words into the hearts of the hearers is gone, { 
‘and “ the place thereof shall know it no more | 
for ever.” Passion born in speech cannot be 
| preserved in print, but in the hour that it 


blazed it kindled other fires ; fires, it may be, : 
that shall never die through the countless | 


ages of eternity. 


Christmas Evans retained his position as | 


which ascends from the burning mouth of| pastor of the Baptist church at Llangefni for 7 
nearly forty years, a circumstance probably | 


due to its being one suited to his peculiar © 4 
temperament. 
his itinerating evangelistic tendencies. 
over the island, 
rounded by his presbyters. 


had of necessity a rough, unhewn character, 
calling for a continual fatherly setting to 


rights, and at times some very strong ruling. } 
All this gave scope to the native energy of his j 


character. Being divided into one-and- twenty | 
little societies, there could be no attempt, | 


if there was any desire, to control his |j 


movements. So he found in Llangefni not 


| 
only a home, but a convenient point @appui, || 
from which he could go forth on his preach- 


ing tours. But his very success carried with 














The very sufferer @ 


‘When he first settled in 1792 ; 
in Anglesea, he was the only Baptist minister | 
there, and had consequently a fine field for 9 
Asa § 
number of smalier communities sprang up J 
mainly the, result of his J 
labours, he became a veritable bishop sur- § 
Everything at first § 
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it the seeds of trouble. .As.the churches: she had been taken from him, so that now, 
increased in numbers, and the people became | to use his own title in writing of her in 
enlightened, a natural wish arose for more | “Seren Gomer,” he wandered forth “an exile 
self-government, and they began to be restive | in the world!” _ 
when they found that Christmas Evans had| A friend negotiated on his behalf with the 
no intention to permit it. His episcopal} Baptist church at Caerphilly, and the result 
nature, fostered by success and unopposed | is that he is asked to take the pastorate. 
for years, viewed the rising spirit of discon- | Caerphilly is a town as far to the south-east 
tent very much as an old general would an | of Wales as Llangefni is to the north-west. 
émeute in an army he had led again and again | To reach it the old man must travel two hun- 
to victory. It enraged and saddened him. | dred miles. On his road he prays, wrestles, 
For a time he strove to put down the mal- | and dreams a dream. 
contents with a strong hand; but when he} But once again in a pulpit he forgets all 
i found that he could not stem the tide, he| his woes. There he feels as if he is raised 
resigned his post; and with no little pathos | above all trouble, and that his “ mountain is 
he thus relates the circumstance :— | made to stand strong.” Perfected by suffer- 
“ At last I determined, although in ill-' ing, his ministry seems to grow in power, and 
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LLANGEFNI, 


health at the time, to leave Anglesea. As { Caerphilly witnesses scenes as wonderful as 
Jacob left father and mother, with staff only, | any he had yet passed through. 
so did I leave the church for which I had As it ever is with the true seer, Christmas 
prayed and laboured for nearly forty years, | Evans’s views became larger and larger as 
with none of this world’s goods but the horse | age advanced. The vision grew wider. The 
which I rode and a little money in my pocket, | atmosphere clearer, the horizon more ex- 
which I could scarcely call my own.”’ | tended. 
What a sorrowful picture !—the gaunt old| One of the charges brought against him at 
man astride his faithful horse, leaving the | Anglesea was unsoundness in the faith. The 
place where he had spent in labour the prime | fact was, his Calvinism was getting percep- 
of a long life, stung to the quick by ingrati- | tibly less rigid; and here at Caerphilly, 
tude and reproach, Whither to go he knows | struck with what he had heard concerning 


















not. Wherever he turns his steps trouble | the power of persevering prayer in producing 
must be his lot; his sun must set in a cloud ; | great revivals in the American churches, he 
his grey hairs must come down with sorrow | determined to pursue the same course. It 
to the grave. Moreover he is alone; no,| was, in fact, in accordance with his deep- 
longer has he his strong-hearted, wise, and | est convictions, for he had always attributed 
loving wife to comfort him. The year before | his greatest successes to an “outpouring of the 
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Spirit,” so that when he prayed, as he did now,| He loved to think of himself as a veteran 
it was indeed the prayer of faith. “The/| prepared to take the most difficult post, to 
Spirit descended on the church at Caerphilly,” | lead the forlorn hope in the holy war with 
he says, “ and we united to seek in the name|sin and death. Like an old war-horse, he 
of Christ an outpouring of divine influence, | pawed in the valley, scarce able to restrain 
to give success to the gospel. In answer to | himself as he scented the battle afar off. In 
our prayers, we received the same blessings as | ‘his sermons, in his references to himself, he 
were vouchsafed to the American churches. lw ras ever the old soldier. 
In the course of two years some hundred} “It appears to me,” he says, in a letter he 
and forty members were added by baptism | wrote while at Cardiff, “only as yesterday 
to the church.” 'when I first went into Anglesea, my wife 
At Caerphilly, some of the brethren, ob-! with me, on an unusual day of frost and 
serving his domestic discomfort, advised him | snow. ‘I will remember thee from the land 
to marry again—those who were worldly- of Jordan, and of the Hermonites from the 
wise suggesting that he should look out for hill Mizar.’ I remember the battles which I 
* property.” ‘fought there ; the powder and the fiery bolts 
“Oh, oh! I tell you, brother,” he replied, of prayers and sermons ; the sword, the bow 





“it is my firm opinion I am never to have |and the arrow, the shield and the buckler, on iF 


any property in the soil of this world until I| the fields of Brynsiencyn, Llangefni, Xc. ; 
have a grave. I shall then have my full} the prisoners of war that were taken, and the 


share of it.” Finding that such views made |arms and ammunition of the enemy that fell | 


no impression on him, but that, nevertheless, | into the hands of Immanuel. I remember 
the care of a wife was necessary for him, it the march tunes which we used to sing on 
was proposed that he should marry his old} our way to the field of battle. I cannot but 


housekeeper, a suggestion with which he| remember, with mingled feelings, those 


closed at once ; and so with the help of the | eminent officers who led the unconquerable 


old horse, a neighbouring minister set out to hosts of the Methodists in those days in | 


cross Wales to bring the faithful soul to her} Anglesea and Carnarvonshire, not less men 
master. | than the seraphic Robert Roberts, of Llan- 
After two years he left Caerphilly and|lIlyfni, Evan Richard, the sweet singer of 
came to Cardiff. At both places he was} Carnarvon, and the gifted John Jones, of 
much tried, but he found in his habit of} Edeyrn; but they have all retired, and I am 
prayer a sOurce of strength which enabled | still on the field; having fought the battles of 
him to bear the difficulties the circumstances Copenhagen and Waterloo in Glamorgan- 
of the two céfiimtinities and his own peculiar | shire. The distant echoes of our march 
way of looking at’things occasioned. “Ij tunes in Lleyn and Anglesea still sound in 
have long believed,” he says, “that perse-| my ears, and I:shave a black book in which 
verance in prayef*is as necessary to the/are graved the names of the betrayers, with a 
spiritual life as breathing is to the natural.” | pen of iron and lead ; and the names of those 
And the spirit thus cultured quietly in secret, | who turned not back in the day of battle are 
developed into mighty power at each of the| written in the book of ‘the white stone and 
great crises in his life. It seemed especially the new name,’ with the red ink that flows 
called out at such times by the grand and | from the Rock of Calvary. 
sublime in nature. Itwas beneath the shadow, “Since I resigned the command in Angle- 
of Snowdon and his mighty brothers that he| sea I have been looking out for fields which 
obtained the assurance of his call to the| most required an old field-marshal, who 
ministry. In the awful solitude which sur- | knows how, through God, to handle, as of 
rounds Cader Idris he had met his God, and old, the sword and the bow: I took some 
had received a refreshing from His presence’ part in the wars of Caerphilly, and by the 
after his spirit had been chilled in the icy) mighty arm of the God of Jacob some 
waters of Sandemanianism. And now in his! hundred and forty prisoners of war were led 
old age, distressed, perplexed, and somewhat | captive under the banner of Immanuel, and 
weary, he turns again to his Divine Helper, | they were enlisted i in His army in the course 
as he wanders alone over the Caerphilly | of a two years’ campaign, as vigorous as any 


hills. The result of those prayers and wrest-|I ever saw. After that, the “old field-mar- a 
lings he embodied in a series of petitions! shal went to Cardiff, where the army was in || 


and thanksgivings, calling it a covenant, the greatest danger, its leader having been 


which he formally signed “and dated soon | ‘shot down by great Diabolus. The divine lil 


after his arrival at Cardiff. |power upon which the old field-marshal 
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} of war, and I trust they will be sustained in spiritual children, conscious of not having 
Hhe new army to the end. My plan since| treated him quite as they ought; younger 
Jeaving Anglesea, where I was for nearly| persons, who had not forgotten his smile, his 
Pdorty years, is to go to those places where | joke, his ready sympathy with all the frolics 
Hethere is required an old reaper, an old| of fresh life,—all were there, talking of his 
"mower, as well as an old warrior ; and to go| former triumphs. His texts, his witty say- 
on cheerfully as long as the army and the|ings, his marvellous sermons were recalled, 
fy sub-officers submit to the King’s laws, and) and Christmas Evans lived again in all his 
Hdo not frown upon me, and ‘turn into their} olden fame—the hero of Anglesea. 
Hown ways,’ instead of listening to their supe-| The throng is seated. One preacher after 
Prior, who, like a shepherd, shows them the |another has held forth, when, hush! there 
Heway as the Evangelist did to the pilgrim.” |rises the hoary, patriarchal head of the old 
| Two or three triumphal: entries was the | field-marshal himself, still a head and shoul- 
old field-marshal permitted to enjoy, when the | ders taller than his fellows, All is silent as 
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people welcomed him back to the scenes of| the stillest day in the deepest, loneliest vale. 


ris former exploits with the utraost enthu- His slow, solemn voice—the well-remem- 








CHRISTMAS EVANS’S CHAPEL AT LLANGEFNI : IN THE FOREGROUND THE FIELD IN WHICH 
THE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS ARE HELD, 


evens 


Hi siasm. Their new preachers might be great, bered voice—thrills them all. Their hearts 
# but none could show the laurels of Christmas scarcely dare to beat as they hang on those 
# Evans. “Saul had slain his thousands, but lips once again. ‘And so will I go in unto 
# David his tens of thousands.” the king, which is not according to the law ; 
# While at Cardiff he went to Liverpool to| and if I perish, I perish,” is the text. Quietly 
# visit the Welsh Baptists in that city. His| he relates the circumstances under which the 
# very appearance in their pulpits caused hun-| words were spoken, quietly he arranges the 
f dreds to weep for joy. But the most touch-| sermon; then once more giving the rein to 
}ing occasion was his last visit to Anglesea, | his imagination, the torrent bursts its bounds, 
shortly before his decease. It was an Asso-| flows over the mountain side, pours down in 
| ciation meeting, to be held on the old spot,|a thousand sparkling falls, foaming up again 
#} —the field outside the chapel at Llangefni. |heavenward in a myriad crystal lights. 
# =©6It was an hour worth living for. Thou-| Meanwhile the people, eager as the thirsty 
Hi sands were flocking to the appointed place| Hebrews, drink in deep draughts, never 
from all parts of the island. Old men and| seeming to have had enough. The excite- 
women, who could remember Christmas| ment rises, the emotionincreases, until at last, 
Evans coming to Llangefni, half a century) referring to his past position amongst them 
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and to the fact that they would see his face no 
more, the swelling hearts fairly give way; 
strong men follow the women’s lead, and the 
vast assembly is in a flood of tears. 

He had by this time made his final move 
to Carnarvon. Here he threw himself with 
characteristic enthusiasm into the Temperance 
movement, becoming a teetotaller and a lead- 
ing speaker on its platform. He began, too, 
to expound the Apocalypse ; and although, 
perhaps, he did little to help his fellow-men 
to pierce the veil, it was profitable work for 
one about to pass behind it himself. 

Now, too, the sympathy of his many friends 
began to showitself, and they sought to soothe 
his last days by supplying him with every com- 
fort. A gig was purchased to carry him about 
on his journeys, to which his good horse, 
who, like his owner, was getting into years, 
was harnessed. A perfect understanding 
existed between the two. At his master’s 
word Jack cocked his ears and gave a sort 
of answering neigh. “ Jack, dach,” the old 
preacher would coaxingly say; “only one 
low mountain more, and there will be capita 
oats, excellent water, and a warm stable— 
come up, lad.” 

“ Only one low mountain more,” and then 
home to the eternal rest. April, 1838, came, 
and the great evangelist set out on his last 
journey. With his wife and a young friend 
he left Carnarvon, traversed Wales, and 
preached at the Association held at Argoed 
in Monmouthshire. 





Taken ill at Tredegar a | 


few days after, he recovered sufficiently to 
pursue his journey through Glamorganshire, 
arriving at Swansea on Saturday, July the 
11th. Here he preached twice on Sunday, 
and again on Monday evening. 

As he descended the pulpit he was heard 
to say, “ This is my last sermon.’”’ In the 
course of the evening he was again taken ill. 
Tuesday and Wednesday passed away in an 
alternation of hope and fear, when on the 


morning of Thursday, July the 2oth, 1838, § 


he called his friends around him and bore 


his testimony in the following words :—‘“‘I am | 
in the § 
sanctuary for three-and-fifty years, and my | 
comfort is that I have not laboured without 7 
Preach Christ to the » 

Look at me in my- § 


about to depart. I have laboured 


blood in the vessel. 
people, dear brethren. 
self and in my preaching, I am nothing but 


a lost and ruined man; but look at me in | 
Then j 


Christ, Iam heaven and salvation.” 
with triumphant voice he repeated a verse of 
a Welsh hymn. ‘The shadow of death was 


upon him, and from a state of apparent un- 9% 
consciousness he awoke to cry, “ Good-bye! % 
It was his last dream; the } 
chariot of Israel had come with its horses of 7 


drive on!” 


fire. 
*¢ When Thou, O Lord, ascendedst up on high, 


Good gifts Thou sentest down to cheer Thy men : ¥ 
Lo! he ascends ; we follow with the cry, 
Send Thou his spirit back with Thine again.” 


RICHARD HEATH. 
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A STORY OF SWISS LIFE. 


BY MADAME COULIN, 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—GOING TO CHAMOUNI. 


** And if, indeed, ’tis not the outward state, 
But temper of the soul, by which we rate 
Sadness or joy, then let thy bosom move 
With noble thoughts.” 

Dana. 


*¢ For who knows the things of a man, but the spirit 
of a man which is in him?” 


Wuat makes the mules turn and twist 
about, unwilling to mount the gentle ascent 
of the Furca? Have they some presenti- 
ment of impending danger, that they decline 
to fall into rank and file as reasonable mules 
should ? 





The guides run from mule to mule. 
strike one, coax another, until at 


way. 
What a numerous party it is ! 


But see, they are stopping again ! 


“Guide,” cries a handsome, dark-haired § 
lady, leaning forward over her saddle,— | 


“guide, I have dropped my purse ! ” 


The guide pays no attention, and the lady | 
would have had to call again, had not a § 
turban head-dress | 
bespoke her to be a Valaisanne, stepped from | 


woman, whose high 


They J 

last § 
the conquered animals, finding no help for | 
it, reluctantly start up the narrow zigzag F 


No wonder, } 
among so many mules, some are restive. | 
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| rider,” said M. Mallet, as that gentleman 
| exchanged mules with his friend. 
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| doute,” replied the old man, as the rest of 
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the edge of the path where she was waiting 
for the cavalcade to pass, and picked it 
up. t 

“The saints keep you, ma delle,” said she, 
handing it up to its owner. 

“What’s she say?” asked a gentleman 
riding by the lady’s side. 

“ Monsieur,” replied the lady, with a light 
laugh, “she asks the saints to keep us. Do 
you believe in saints, Monsieur?” 

“T do,” said a voice behind; “at least, I 
believe in one.” 

“And pray, Monsieur Mallet, who may | 


“ Pardon, Madame la comtesse, that’s my 
secret.—Ziens, Grandloup, what’s the matter 
now?” 

“The matter! parbleu, don’t you see my 
saddle is turning round!” and Monsieur 
Grandloup, dismounting, obliged the file of 
mules in his rear to come to a stand. 

“That’s not surprising, seeing its girths 
are only tied together with string,” replied 
M. Mallet. ‘“ You had better change mules 
with some one of a lighter make. Id offer| 
you mine, but it’s such a sorry beast.” 

“ M. Nicod has the best mule of all,” re-| 
marked the countess. 

“It’s quite at ami Grandloup’s service,” | 
said M. Nicod ; “he may take it and wel-| 
come ; it’s handsome enough, but it’s a restive | 
jade.” 
“ Grandloup will manage it; he is a capital | 





shall never reach Chamouni to- 
How tiresome it is to be de-| 
layed like this!” said the countess, petulantly | 


“We 


| watching M. Nicod’s endeavours to readjust | 


the twisted saddle. 

“ Parbleu ! Nicod, I think we might go 
on; you would soon overtake us,” said M. 
Grandloup, whose handsome mule was cur- 
veting impatiently. 

“Who asks you to wait? Ride on, if 
it pleases you. I don’t intend risking my 
life to reach Chamouni to-night. This 
saddle must be secure before I stir an inch,” 
remarked M. Nicod to the guide, who was 
mending it. 

“ Sans doute, mon brave Monsieur, sans 


the company sauntered on at a slow pace up 
the mountain path. 

“ We have lost ever so much time! How 
provoking it is!” observed the countess ; 
“only see! we are ever so much behind the 
rest of the party; they are almost out of 


** And what if theyare? Parb/eu / we can 
do without their company, I suppose ?” 

“You forget, Monsieur,” said the coun- 
tess, with humour, “that they will reach 
Chamouni to-night, and we shan’t.” 

“If we don’t we must bivouac out on the 
mountains,” said M. Mallet, laughing ; “we 
might fare worse, for the night promises to be 
fine.” 

“ Bivouac! how delightful!” cried the 
countess, recovering her gaiety at the thought, 
“most delightful! we will have a great 
bonfire ; you shall fetch the wood, and M. 
Grandloup shall light it.” 

“When it burns clearly, he may perhaps 
see my one saint in it, for they say, you 
know,” continued M. Mallet, dropping his 
voice to a whisper, “that people do some- 
times see strange forms in those great log 
fires.” 

“You make me quite nervous, Monsieur,” 
said the countess, shuddering—“ quite ner- 
vous !” 

“Dol? I should have thought you proof 
against any such like weakness. But see, 
here comes Nicod, so now we can advance 
faster; and time we did, or that mule of 
Grandloup’s will have carried him quite out 
of our reach.” 

“There is a lady stopping him,” said the 
countess,—“ who is she ?” 

“Tt’s Madame Nicod coming to look after 
her husband. So much the better; she is a 
charming woman, and will put a little life 
into us.” 

And now the party pushed on at a quicker 
rate, passing by old fir cAd/ets raised from the 
mountain side on piles, or more modern 
houses standing in gardens full of hardy 
vegetables. In the vicinity of these hamlets 
were many groups of children, They stood 
in the corners of the zigzag road, with bas- 
kets of diminutive cherries, or more tempting 
mountain strawberries, about whose price 
they bargained and haggled with the skill 
of older heads. 

Near to one of these groups of youthful 
sellers, two women, walking side by side, 
nearly blocked up the narrow path. They 
were evidently mother and daughter. Both 
were knitting, and their upright mien and 
self-satisfied expressions belied the abject 
poverty of their appearance. 

“ How ugly they are!” said the countess, 
as hatless and stockingless, the hem of her 
dirty dress a fringe of rags round her bare 
ankles, the elder of the two stepped aside 
from the path; “that old one might be a 
witch,” 





sight !” 
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“ Poverty is an ugly thing,” said M. Mallet, 
throwing the old woman a coin. 

“Do you find them ugly, Monsieur?” 
asked MadameNicod. “ On the contrary, the 
girl looks merry and intelligent. Then, too, 
she is clean. I should judge her to be an 
honest girl.” 

“So she is, ma bonne dame,” said one of the 
guides; “so she is,” added he, turning with 
asly laugh to watch the old woman pick up 
and examine the coin M. Mallet had thrown 
her, “ c'est une bien brave fille et trés riche.” 

“Rich ! you don’t mean that! surely you 
are jesting!” exclaimed M. Mallet. 

* Jesting! not he; the old fellow knows 
all the mountain side,” said M. Nicod. 
“Tell us, Jacques, what do you mean by 
rich?” 

“ Mon pére, mon brave, I mean what I say. 
Isn’t the father of the Louise the richest 
peasant on our side of the mountain? Don’t 
all the young men call her the rich girl of 
the mountain? Ad/ous donc! she is un bon 
parti” 











francs ?” 


“One thousand !—thirty thousand, mom | your fine canton of Vaud ; Madame is right 


brave Monsieur ! Look, there he is! oh, but enough there.” 
| Bah! if you listen to the women you'll | § 


“ Rich! he looks like a beggar! Don’t | believe the world is coming to an end! 


he’s a rich one!” 


you think, now, Madame Nicod, that if he is | 
so rich, he might afford himself a new coat | 
—I say nothing of a petticoat for his wife; 
he may have private reasons for keeping her | 
short of that article.” 
“Monsieur, many of these rich moun-| 
taineers carry their saving propensities to an | 
extreme,” replied Madame Nicod ; “ theyearn | 
with difficulty, and guard their earnings with | 
vigilance. It is a fact, Monsieur, that among | 
them families will grow up, and just to keep 
the property together only one will marry !” 
“Bah! so much the better,” observed) 
M. Nicod. ! 
“As things go now it zs for the better, | 
for there are not many happy households in | 
our day,” replied his wife. 
“ Fewer than formerly, Madame?” asked | 
M. Mallet. 
“Oh, Monsieur, formerly we: had not half, 
the low cafés and auberges. Look how they 
have increased! And then look at our| 
young ménages—the wife of six weeks aban- | 
doned to solitude—the husband off with| 
comrades like himself, to drink away behind 
those green blinds, always now so close at 
hand—all sense, all intelligence—why, Mon- 
sieur, where are our happy ménages now ?| 





““What dowry, now, do you guess he can | ‘ ; 
| give her—the father, I mean? A thousand | wayside—“ certainly one can’t help noticing 


found.” 

“J hate talking about ménages and low 
people,” observed the countess; “it makes 
me gloomy.” 

“To see the vineyards increasing on the 
pastures, the cafés climbing the mountain, 
the homes abandoned for the auderges, and 
the strangers inundating our beautiful coun- 
try with luxuries and bad morals—that is 
what makes me gloomy.” 


angrily. 

“They are opening circles * for the 
working men now,” interposed M. Mallet ; 
“that may mend things a little.” 

“ T wish it may!”—and perhaps because 


pleasantest, or perhaps because she feared 








became silent. 

“Certainly,” observed M. Mallet, when 
a few minutes later they arrived at some 
rudely constructed drinking booths by the 


that drinking is likely to become the bane of 


Men must drink, and if Grandloup had had 
his bottle when az Grandbuveur invited him, 
he’d have been merrier company. 


among the lower classes hardly one is to be 


“ Tais-tot, donc!” exclaimed M. Nicod, | 


ardi f | 
what’s he mean by it? If he is going to be | 


in this mood all day, I shall push on and | 


join the other party; they have only sepa- 
rated from us because they are vexed with 
him.” 


“Don’t blame him for not drinking,” || § 
replied M. Mallet, “ it’s not a fault he is often || § 


guilty of; “but where is he?” 
“Where? ever so far on before; as for 
drinking since he knows he is never good 


for anything till he has well drunk. he had | 


better have stayed at home—wine does him 
good.” 
M. Mallet did not attempt a reply, but 
lopked up the road to where M. Grandloup, 
whose mule had far outstripped the rest, was 
pursuing his isolated career. He seemed to 
wish to be alone, and M. Mallet began to 


suspect that his present mood was more || 
than an access of his usual unsociable | 


temper. 

Gifted with great powers of observation, 
M. Mallet had long known that men of M. 
Grandloup’s stamp were subject to moments 

* Clubs. 

















| 
| 


her recollections of circles were not of the | 


to irritate her husband by more remarks, | 
Madame Nicod dropped the subject and |} 
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to be 7 }| of remorseful despondency; moments when |clear. It stood leaning in & corner of the 
ta| they felt,— | zigzag path where there was so little space, 
nd low @ d that hand hat few animal 
riakes Mam «¢ Over our manhood bend the skies, } an at so rough and steep, that few animals 
i Against our fallen and traitor lives; | save mules could have come to a safe stand- 
4 The great winds utter prophecies;” | still. But they did, and gladly availed them- 

on the @ - ’, 
selves of it to pull at every bit and branch 


yuntain, [§} moments when, as in a mirror, pictures of : : 
’ er ~ ? ’ ° th t ° 
a the past rise up before them, filling them | “Wiehe ass patigi going to take?” 
with despair. asked M. Mallet, “that by the Col de 
| Balme or by the Téte Noire ?” 
| “Let’s take the nearest, we are late 





“Tf thou didst dut consent 
To this most cruel act 

















Nicod, | ~ + + + A rush will ke | enough,” said M. Nicod. 

a A beam to hang thee on; or wouldst thou drown | “That by the Téte Noire is the easiest,” 
or the | —, ” | observed Jacques, the guid 
fallet : |i Put but a little water in a spoon. Peary Aga ques, - guide. ; 

> The Téte Noire!” cried the countess, “I 

x What painful pictures! There was one | don’t choose to go by the Téte Noire; I’ve 
yopeig especially which haunted M. Grandloup. It) been that way ever so often.” 
of the was that of his cruelty to his wife. How; “The pass over the Col de Balme is 

feared 4| gladly would he have effaced it! But no,| longer, ma pauvre dame,” said the old 
marks, 4! there it was, each line so clear, so distinct: guide; “longer and steeper, to reach 
t and |) her early loving reliance ; her temptation and | Chamouni_ to-night.” 
|| fall, her patient endurance of his cruelty.| “I don’t care, I won't go by the Téte 
when | ™§| Had she only once said she hated him, had | Noire,” said the countess, firmly ; “there are 
some || she only left him! But no! ah, if he had hotels before one reaches Chamouni, I | 
by the '§| only drunk, that would have veiled the suppose?” 
yticing ||) mirror. “ There is one on the Col,” remarked M. 
anc o! |} =M. Mallet, who guessed quite well what Mallet, “but it’s a dear and bad.—What’s 
3 right | | was troubling his comrade, rode up and your opinion, Madame Nicod? you have been | 
, 9) joined him. both ways, I believe ?” 
you'll “Grandloup,” said he, “what’s up with “Oh, Monsieur, the pass by the Col is much 
end! | 3a) you? as Nicod says, you’re as unsociable the finest,” replied Madame Nicod ; “ the view 
id had |g) from it is perhaps one of the best of its 
d him, | “Mallet, it’s you? I believe she is the kind in Switzerland. Still, it’s very late to 
ardi! |) only living creature who ever really cared take it. Does Monsieur know it’s already 
/to be ||! for me.” three o’clock? We are a large party to be 
n and ||| «What do you mean? Whoisthe she?” taken in at the hotel on the Col. And if we 
Sepa- | Wy! asked M. Mallet, gaily. stop to lunch in the valley we shall not 
1 with | | Who should I mean? faréleu/ you know, reach Chamouni to-night, except we take 
.__,, | jag} who should I mean but my wife? If anyone the Téte Noire.” 
king,” || 99) does care for me, she does.” “ There is no need to discuss the matter | 
often | “Only too much,” thought M. Mallet. | here, while we are taking lunch will be time || 
|| “ What makes you think about her just now?” enough. Let us get on.” | 
as for | WH) said he aloud. “ Parbleu! oui,” said M. Grandloup, urging || 
good | Hj)  M. Grandloup did not reply, he drew in| his mule down the abrupt descent. | 
e had | @ _ his mule, and silently waited for the rest of “I hope I shall never be in Grandloup’s | 
‘Ss him | 74) the party. They had now begun to descend company again,”’ observed M. Nicod to his 

4) the painful abrupt path leading into the Val. wife, “ unless he.is in a better humour.” 

, but | ! de Trient, where it was expected the rest of “It makes me nervous to see his mule 


Jloup, ||| the company were awaiting their arrival; curveting down this rough descent; he is a 
t, was || @y| unless indeed they meant to insult their good rider, but it’s a dangerous path for a 
ed to |) comrades by continuing their .way to. restless mule like his.” 


an to | Ge} Chamouni without consulting them as to| “We are just down, ma fauvré dame,” 
more | 9! which path they preferred; as it was, they | observed the guide, “ just down,” said he, as 
ciable | Gl) had overpassed the guide-post indicating the the party. came in sight of the broad level 

. ||) best point at which to branch off for that of road running across the valley. <A few 
ation, || | the Téte Noire. |more minutes brought them to it. How 
of M. || 9) ‘This guide-post the rest of the party now) pleasant was the change after the painful 
nents || §¥) reached. It was old and weather-beaten, | jolting they had just experienced ! 


and the letters marked on it anything but; The mules, too, seemed to partake of their 
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joy; they ceased stopping to snatch at every 
tuft of grass. Pricking up their ears, and 
looking gaily before them, they struck into a 
better pace. Across the wide bridge, whose 
weather-stained planks resounded beneath 
their feet, gaily they pranced and capered. 

“It’s like riding a race,” cried the countess, 
as the gentlemen of the party passed her, and 
almost abreast galloped on in front, “just 
like a race ; and M. Grandloup will win it— 
will win it,” added she, joyfully, as that gentle- 
man’s mule rapidly advanced before the rest. 

“Tt always was an obstinate brute,” 
muttered the old guide, his attention fixed 
by the efforts the animal was making to 
debarrass herself of herrider. “Une Solle bite, 
she'll throw him before she has done.” 

The old guide was right. ‘The mule, see- 
ing before her the ché/ets where she had been 
accustomed to be fed, chose to take the 
nearest way to it. Opposing her will to that 
of her rider, she plunged among the rough 
boulders with which the scanty pasture to 
right and left of the broad flat road abounded, 
and putting her head to the ground, kicked 
out violently. M. Grandloup, taken unawares, 
was thrown, His hand grasping the bridle, 
he was dragged in and out of the rough 
boulders, until the strap of leather escaping 
from his weakened hold, the impatient 
animal was set free, and its rider, after a 
struggling, quivering effort to rise, lay still 
and motionless. 

The accident was so sudden, so unex- 
pected, that for the moment no one realized 
it, and gazed towards the fallen man as if 
expecting him to rise and rejoin them. 
When he did not, they looked from one to 
another in painful amazement. What did it 
mean? Was their comrade seriously hurt ? 
Had he escaped the perils of the mountain 
path, of the precipitous descent, to meet with 
danger in the safe valley ? 

Yes, in the safe valley, by the golden 
sunlight, amid picturesque heights and ver- 
dant forests, to the sound of the cold Trient, 
murmuring to have left its parent glacier, a 
messenger overtook M. Grandloup. “ To- 
night do they require thy soul,” said he. 

Danger, swift-footed messenger of death, 
sped on. “ This night” the “ they” would 
summon other souls. Nor too soon nor too 
late must the message reach them. 

Reader, when that swift-footed messenger 
overtakes us, will the news he brings be 
welcome? or will it seem to us as evil 
tidings ? 

If with the mighty arms of God’s providing 








reason and intelligence, health and strength. 
sight and hearing, and all God’s wonderful 
gifts we have benefited no one, alas for us | 
when this dread messenger arrives ! then 
would we bar the door or flee away. 

But if, trusting in our God, we have entered | 
into the fight, have used. our weapons | 9 
against the foe, have struck at him in our | ( 
thoughts, surprised him in our words, and | 
slain him in our deeds ; have fought him in | 
the citadel and on the open plain, and though | 
often biting the dust, risen to figat again, 7 
do not you think then ‘the news of the swift- |: 
footed messenger will be most welcome? | 

There is but victory or defeat,—take up | | : | 
your arms and fight. " | 
} 
| 





] 

























CHAPTER XXXVII—THE STOPPAGE IN THE) | 
VAL DE TRIENT. 


‘*If death were nothing, and nought after death, 
If when men died, at once they ceased to be—— 






















F é é Then might the drunkard | 
Reel over his full bow], 
3 , R ‘ and laugh | i 
At the poor bugbear death. if 
. But if there’s a hereafter— 
‘And that there i is, conscience, uninfluenced, 
And suffered to speak out, tells every man,— | q 
Then must it be an awful thing to die.” 
: Blair. 




















MONSIEUR MALLET was the first of the party | § 
to dismount and hurry over the stony boul- || } 
ders to the aid of the fallen man. As for the | 
mule, he had long ago reached the ché/cets, 
and his nose thrust into the deep manger | 
placed outside, was wondering why its owners 
delayed to bring him the food he so greatly | | 
needed. 

But the attention of the occupants of the | 
chilets was otherwise engaged. Used to be 
on the watch for the files of mules going up | | 
orcoming down the mountain, they had imme- | 7 
diately, and without surprise, accidents so | 9 
often happening, witnessed that which had | 7% 
befallen M. Grandloup, and poured forth, a | 7% 
motley unwashed troop, to take a nearer | 
survey, and comment on the event in more ||| 
or less loudly expressed opinions. 

“Ah mon pére,” cried the women, “he is | 
dead!” } ; 

“The judge must na sent for,” said the | | 
men ; “ don’t touch him, Monsieur.” 

“ Mon pire! don’t touch him, mon brave || 
monsieur,” echoed the dirty squalid women 
to M. Mallet, who was endeavouring to raise | 
his wounded comrade. “ Le pauvre homme, |) 
he is dead, quite dead! Ah, mon pére/” if 

“Not touch him!” exclaimed M. Mallet, 
“‘a likely thing. Here! one of you, get me || 
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we have never overthrown the foe,—if with 





some water! quick! He’s only stunned.” 
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4 Only stunned 
each other significantly. 
“* Pardi / it’s a bad business,” observed M. 


just come up; “ we had better get him lifted 
into a chalet.” 

“Monsieur will get into trouble if he has 
him moved till the judge has seen him,” said 
an old man in the crowd. 

“If the gentleman lies there till the judge 
comes,” remarked a stranger, with. sac and 
baton, “he will be dead enough.” 

“Certainly he will,” replied’ M. Mallet, 
washing the blood and stones from the mouth 
of his comrade. “ Who will give a hand to 
help him to the chédets?: He will bleed to 
death if he is left here.” 

The crowd drew back. 

“Jules,” said the stranger, turning to a 
young man by his side, “go back and fetch 
Louis; beg Lily to wait where she is; it’s 
not a sight for her.” 

“And tell some of our people to come 
on,” said M. Nicod; “what’s the good of 
them waiting out there ?” 

* At your service, Monsieur,” said Jules, 
hurrying off. He was so swift of foot that a 
few moments sufficed to bring him to the 
spot where the rest of the Grandloup party 


their comrade, others the delay and inconve- 
nience this unforeseen accident would occasion 
them. 

“T might have known something would 
happen if I joined the party,” observed M. 
Grosmangeur ; “I was always unlucky. Now 
we shall be kept here all might; there is 
an hotel a little past those céa/ets, I shall 
push on and—and—secure supper.” 

“Wait a minute,” replied M. Grandbuveur, 
who had been occupied in consoling the 
screaming countess, “ wait a minute and we 


will all go. He is coming to, I suppose, 
| Monsieur,” added he, advancing to meet 
Jules. 


“No, Monsieur, he shows no signs of 
coming to ; he is seriously injured, Monsieur,” 





|| and Jules, before passing on, delivered the 


message of which he was a bearer. “Do 
| you know, sister-in-law,” saidhe, as he reached 
| the rock by which Lily was sitting, “it’s that 
| Grandloup who is thrown. You won’t mind 
| being left while we go and help him in, shall 
you ? ” 

“ Oh dear no, pray go.” 


back to you soon, sister.” 
* k * 


* * 


The lights and shadows of evening had 


Nicod, who, with others’ of the party, had | 


were waiting, some bewailing the fate of| 


The guides looked at ceaséd to flit across the valley, and the déep 


tints traced in colours of fire had faded from 
over its mountains. 

| All indicated that the sun had set, and that 
|the Alpine valley of the Trient would soon 
be left to the’ cold winds and resinous per- 
fumes of the night. 

| The inhabitants of the valley, no longer 
| watching for the files of mules, were loitering 
|about their threshold, commenting on the 
ievent of the day, or discussing what would 
be the most probable one of the night. 

For among these chd/ets there was one to- 
night closed to intruders ; one within whose 
| inner room—and the whispering groups out- 
| side knew it well, life and death were at sore 
strife, and young and old who earlier had 
pressed in to witness it had each their word 
to say as to the issue of the fight. 

What a contrast there was between the 
fresh beautiful nature without, and the mise- 
| rable wretchedness of that inner room. 
| Yet there comes atime when the visible 
jis so fast receding and the invisible drawing 
[mens in such hot haste, that we hardly per- 
| ceive what room we lie in, when anguish of 
'mind, or pain of body are so rending us that 
| we are as insensible to all else. 
| Such a time had come to M. Grandloup. 

Did it trouble him that the room was 
wretched ? That foul insects like the vices 
of a decaying nation did not fear to show 
themselves, but, as if conscious of possessing 
some affinity with their surroundings, sported 
in hardy security? Did he notice that the 
air was close and heavy? That the windows 
looking on to that strip of stony pasture where 
one lame bleating sheep was tethered, could 
not be opened? That the unstained sapin 
walls were hung with funeral wreaths* in 
blackened cases? That buzzing flies were 
greedily sipping at the stale slops on the un- 
clean table?—or that above his head the 
crucifix some loving hand had once adorned 
with beads was veiled in cobwebs ? 

Oh no! visions of other things than these 
troubled the last moments of M. Grandloup. 

“ This night.” How fast the hours strode 
on! Would the efforts the dying man was 
making to articulate succeed? Or the soul 
within wrestle on in this dumb anguish? What 
was it he was trying so hard to say? 

Madame Nicod bent her head, and_list- 
ened. 

* Funeral wreaths are wreaths or branches of arti- 
ficial flowers, generally white roses or purple pansies ; 
they are placed on the head of or round the body of 
the dead, then laid on the coffin, and finally enclosed 
in a case, witha card of theage,or verses in memory of 
the departed. 
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He understood the movement. Oh, if he 
could but speak it! He did at last, syllable 
by syllable. Madame Nicod repeated them. 

“Ma—ri—on.” She need not listen 
more ; it was always the same word. 

“Marion, he may mean our friend the 
countess,” observed M. Grandbuveur. “ I’ll 
fetch her, she’s not far off.” 

“She is coming, mon brave Monsieur,” 
said the old guide; “courage, mon garyon, 
the good God abandons no man.” 

-M, Grandloup looked at him incredu- 
lously. 

“ Do you think he means the countess ? ” 
said M. Nicod. “ Pardi/I don’t believe he 
does.” 

“Nor do I, Monsieur,” said M. Mallet, “I 
believe he means his wife.” 

“ Cheer up, ami Grandloup,” said M. Gros- 
mangeur, who had lately entered the room 
and taken up his stand by the bed; “ you'll 
get over this ; you always were a lucky fellow; 
you'll be better soon. There is nothing like 
being lucky.—Give him a drop more brandy, 
can’t you? It will warm his heart.” 

“ Hush, Monsieur !” said Madame Nicod, 
laying her hand on M. Grosmangeur’s shoul- 
der, “hush! he is past taking anything !— 
hush! and let Madame la Comtesse come 
near before it is too late.” 

All drew back, and that lady reluctantly 
approached. She was weeping bitterly. 

M. Mallet gently raised his comrade, that 
he might see her better. 

Death had set his seal too plainly on the 
handsome face for any one to mistake it. 

Was it because the “Marion” whose 
name he had not ceased to murmur filled 


all his thoughts, that he turned away from 








the distressed countenance before him? 
“Who, then, is this Marion?” asked M. 
Nicod. 
“ His wife,” replied the countess, sadly— 
“her name is Marion.” 


“He is trying to speak again,” said M. | 
Mallet, after a long and painful pause ; | 


during which all had been awed into silence 
by the spectacle of M. Grandloup’s sufferings, 
“it’s something else he is trying to say.” 

“ Mes garcons,” said the old guide, “ when 
a man has so sore a death strife, the best 
thing his comrades can do is to pray to the 
good God for him.” 

“The old fellow is right,” said M. Nicod, 
as some present at once acceded to the 
guide’s proposal. 

But hark! another word has crept out of 
the murmuring lips; another wish is strug- 
gling with the parting breath, Madame 





Nicod need not stoop to listen ; all hear that 
it is the name of God; that it is an appeal 
to His mercy the dying man has summoned 
his last strength to utter. 

“ God,—O God,—forgive——” 

“Forgive!” It was M. Grandloup’s last 
word, and was borne aloft by those around 
his bed, as in the cool summer night, be- 
fore a streak of dawn appeared, the strong 
man’s spirit passed into the presence of the 
mighty Zhey who had required it. 

As M. de la Harpe quitted the cdi, 
where he had been a silent witness of M. 
Grandloup’s death, and turned in the direc- 
tion of the small hotel where he had left | 

| 








Lily, he found Jules lingering about on | 
the outlook for him. | 

“It’s over, then, at last,” said he, under- | 
standing his brother’s silence, “and there || 
is one rascal less in the world.” 

“ Hush, Jules! it’s not for us to lift up our | § 
voice against the dead; he died an awful || 
death. I hope I may never witness such 
another. But he was repentant,—may God 
grant him pardon.” 

“Where are you going now?” 

“ Where should I be going but to my wife ? 
By the way, we shall have to give up Cha- 
mouni.” } ; 

Jules uttered an exclamation. 

“Yes, you must go without us, for they | 
have just asked me to let Lily break the news || f 
to Madame Grandloup ; there is no one else, | 
it appears,—at least no countrywoman.” || 

They will take the body down to-morrow, | 
so there is no time to lose.” | 


“ And you will go with her? ” 
“Yes; but see, here we are,” said the | 
professor, feeling little disposed to talk after | 7 
the scene he had just witnessed. ‘Good || 7 


night. We shall see you in the morning.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—HAPPINESS. Rs: 


** There is a God, some say & 
A deep, a dazzling darkness,—as men here g 
Say it is late or dusky, because ¢hey || 
See not all clear.” | a 

Herbert. 


“In My Father’s house are many mansions.” || 
Fokn xiv. | : 

** Now God bless the child—father, mother, respond! | 4 
O Life ! O Beyond! 
Thou art strange, thou art sweet.” 
Browniing. 


THERE is, perhaps, no reflection more de- || 7 


lightful than that a state of happiness is our q 
natural state. i 
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When a dense fog overspreads the land-| homesickness. The orphan who has never 
scape, or heavy rain-clouds obscure the sky, | known a parent’s care has no homesickness. 
or the curtain of night is closely drawn, does! The child brought up by the father’s knee 
it ever enter into our minds to think the sun | has ; love of home and country, do they not 
has ceased to shine? or that fair dawn will} cleave to us everywhere, wherever we may 
never reappear ? wander ? 

Just so should we think of happiness, that} Hark! listen! What are those low rough 
sunshine of the soul, doubting no more that/ men crouching over yonder bush fire talking 
it shines on above the fog and cloud, and the| about? About the gold they have gained ? 
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dark night, than that the sun shines on. | Ah, no, be sure they would not speak of it 


Why should we doubt, since God, the sun 
of all happiness, lives ever ? 
The earth rolls round, light or dark, as it 


| in that soft, tender tone; listen, then,—is 


|it not the “old country” they are babbling 
|about? Zhe old country; some stray word, 


is turned to or from the sun. |some passing thought, and with a vague 
Man’s soul lives on, joyful or gloomy, as| longing akin to joy, but closely allied to 
it is in communication with, or separated | sorrow, memory, swifter than the light, has 
from, God. |swept across the wide-spread ocean, and 
For as cloud and vapoury mist obscure | brought them face to face with their father- 
the sun, so sin or doubt dim happiness. | land. 
The clear shining of the sun on a cloudless} Just sodo a man’s thoughts babble—babble 
day resembles the heart-joy of a man whose | about the invisible, until at some stray word, 
sins are obliterated. some sudden emotion, off they flee, sweeping 
Were earth left to its own fitful fires| across the vast spaces with a keen longing 
instead of sunlight, would not the merry|akin to joy, but allied to sorrow, towards 
voices of its youths and maidens, the varied | their home in the true country. 
cry of its many animals, the singing of its| Is this home longing of the spirit nothing? 
thousand birds, the humming of its tiny |—nothing that that mysterious inhabitant, 
insects, the fragrance of its grand forests, | whose going in and coming out, whose place 
the blossoming of its exquisite flowers, the | of retreat and time of departure, are alike 
ripening of its golden harvest—would not} unknown to us, can feel at home only with 


all grace and gladness, life and harmony 
—would not all, all cease ? 
Yet the earth without sunlight is but a 


faint type of a man’s spirit without God. 


Where’s the man’s gladness fled to? The 
merry voices of his sparkling, hopeful 
thoughts? The fearlessness of death—the 
high courage, the inward peace? ‘The 
rich harvest of noble deeds? The over- 
powering joy of the dawning life to come? 
Where? Have not all grace and gladness, 
life and harmony, all faded, died out, ceased 
to be? Gladness flees, because the man 
is conscious of a happiness not extinct, 
but lost. 

For all men are conscious of a happiness 


God—the God of infinity? Of infinity, 

| with suns and spheres, and mighty hosts of 
beings in comparison with which our earth is 
a speck,—ourselves—ah, what ? 

Infinity! where one star comes and ano- 
ither goes at His bidding; where order 
reigns, and mighty agencies are at work, 
| where mysteries abound and unknown glories 
| still glimmer at us in the far-off distance,— 
| till we wonder as we ponder over them that 
| He suffers us to call Him, their high Creator, 

our Father ;—to believe He hears the bird, as, 
flying joyously, or caged and blinded,*—it 
| still carols on; notes the noble horse as in its 
| pride it paws the ground; or as, the battle 


lost,t famished it moaning dies ; sees the fond | 


somewhere ; and all men thirst after it for| mother as, bending over her firstborn, she 


themselves. 

This thirst for happiness is a gift of God. 
Could Satan or any other dark power have 
quenched it, they would ; have they not tried 
through long ages? Or man himself have 
slaked it, he would; has he not drunk at 
many fountains ? 

But there it is—coming back like that of 
some wanderer in an arid desert, whose water- 
skin hangs loosely by him, and he—is thirsty 
yet. 


‘cradles him in smiles; or as, bowed down 
| beside the last she had to love, she mourns 
in. bitter grief; to believe that there is not a 
| suffering or a secret cruel deed He does not 
|know; to believe that He watches with ob- 
| servant eye the sore strife fought out in this 
| small world between the holy and the vile; 
ito believe that He sent His Son to redeem 
}us and all creation from the power of evil; 


| #* A cruel custom much in use in France. 
+ Those who witnessed the sufferings of the horses 


The longing after happiness is the soul’s| in the last war will not soon forget them. 
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that in His great might we may conquer; 
that He has prepared for us at His right 
hand a home so fair, no darkness can over- 
shadow its light ; a country so safe, no foe 
can crossits mountains; a happiness so secure, 
no cruelty can snap its links; and a love 
so strong, none can sever us from its em- 
brace. 

Parentage and country! can they be for- 
gotten ? 

Your happiness, dear reader, is it there? 
above the fog and cloud and the dark 
night ? : 

* * * * * 
The Val de Trient was still veiled in mist, 


any one better than yourself, femmelette, for 
cheering any one up.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Lily, brighten- 
ing up at this small dose of praise. “ I’ll do 
my best; but you know—at least, Madame 
Nicod says, she loved her husband intensely, 
only think of that ; and he’s such a——” 

“ That’s enough, wife ; as she loved him 
so, tell her his last words; if I’m not mis- | 
taken, they will console her more than any- | 
thing you can say. Look! the sun is | 
coming out.” 

“ Yes, how splendidly he rolls away the mist | 
from off those mountains! nature does | 














everything so gracefully. And see the sun- ||| 


nA a natasha ene 


as Lily and her husband, bidding farewell to | beams blinking across the path; it looks quite 


route for the Turret House. Lily was thought- | 
ful; nature seemed to her shrouded in a pall ; | 
the Alps she had so lately regarded as the | 


**O ! voyez comme chacque cime 
S’eveille et se dore 4 son tour ! 
Sur les chalets l’aube s’anime 
source of her gladdest delights had become | Et la vallée estun abime . 
full of perils and strange whispering voices | Qui n’ose encore sonder le jour. per 
calling men to death. Then, too, she felt | oa 
perplexed. Why, instead of the delightful | It was late on the following day before 
excursion she had so long hoped for, was} Lily and her husband reached the Turret 
she to be sent on so painful a mission ? | House, and ushered by Fanchette into its 
The professor walked silently by her mule. | old wooden gallery, found themselves in the 
He too was preoccupied. He had been much | presence of Mr. William Harris. He was lean- | 
affected by the sight of M. Grandloup’s suf- ing against one of the pillars, contemplating 
ferings. The effort of the injured man to | withno satisfied expression the forlorn garden 
repeat that one word, his wife’s name, had) beneath. At the sight of Lily and the pro- 
| touched the professor. He was now think- fessor he started and came forward. 
| ing about it,and about the friendship of men| “You are looking well,” said he after a 
| of the world; of the great supper M. Gros- | pause, “very well; I hope you are happy, 
| mangeur and M, Grandbuveur had so freely Madame.” | 
partaken of on the previous evening, while; “Very happy, thank you; but I fear we | 
_ their comrade lay a-dying; of the contrast have mistaken the house : we came in search 
their conduct afforded: with that of Madame | of Madame Grandloup, and our errand does 
Nicod, who had so promptly cleared the room | not admit of delay; can you tell us, sir, | 
of intruders ; carried her point when the owner | where she can be found?” said Lily, feeling 





on the table of the drinking booth outside ; glance. 

administered such remedies as the circum-| “ MadameGrandloup is my daughter,” said 
stances permitted ; strained to catch the last Mr, William, sadly. “You have not bad 
struggling words; aided to perform the last | news for her, I hope ; not—not bad news— 
offices for the dead ; and was now ready to not about her husband?” 


husband or M. Mallet might suggest. | met with an accident.” 4 
“ My dear,” said Lily, breakingin uponhis| ‘Has met with an accident?” repeated || 7 
reverie, “I can’t imagine how I am to break | Mr. William. | i 
the news to that poor Madame Grandloup.” | “In fact, Monsieur,” continued the pro- 
“Can’t you, femmelette? I thought women | fessor, “ my Lily is sent to prepare Madame 
always knew how to do such things.” | for—for the worst.” 

“They ought. I dare say that good) “For the worst?” repeated Mr. William. 
Madame Nicod would; she seems to have a/ “So he will die at last—will die. It’s the 
talent for soothing every one. Oh, I do first good news I’ve heard this many a day.” 
wish she had been sent instead of me.” | The professor and Lily looked at each 

“But she can’t leave. And for myself,' other. 

I’m glad it’s fallen to you. I don’t know! “Mr. William,” said Lily, gently laying 











Louis and Jules, set off for Martigny, ¢v | different now all its gloom is gone,” said Lily, | § 


of the chéZt would have laid the injured|even now nervous under Mr. William’s | 7 


undertake whatever new act of kindness her}; “Unfortunately, yes. M. Grandloup has || : 
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her hand upon his arm, “he died repent- | 
ant.” 

“Died repentant! My poor, poor child, 
my poor darling ! Go Madame, go to her, tell | 
her that ; see, she is in the vineyard, down | 
there by the rock. My poor, poor child!” 

“If Madame is going herself, I needn’t,” | 
said Fanchette, as Lily left the room, and | 
found her on the point of starting to fetch in 
her mistress ; “ mon pore, there’s enough to do | 
without trotting backwards and forwards | 
after her continually.” 

How beautiful the view was from this 
old wall between the vineyards! Lily felt | 
its effects, and trod along the great broad | 
stones so lightly, and with such courage, that | 
she came upon Madame Grandloup almost | 
abruptly. There was, however, something 
in her pained expression and serious air 
which made that lady perceive she was come 
on no ordinary errand. 


“You have something to tell me,” said 


| she, motioning Lily to a seat on the rock by 


| her side, 


‘| was from this spot! 


—something to tell me, some-| 
thing of consequence.” | 

Lily sat down. How beautiful the view 
No wonder Madame 
Grandloup had selected it ; it solaced any one 
to look at. Lily tried to speak, but the 
words stuck in her throat ; the soft wistful 
eyes fixed upon her made her own fill with 


| tears; they overflowed and fell upor her dress. 


| tell,” said she at last ; 








“‘What I have to tell you is so hard to| 
* it’s such bitter news ; 
it will grieve you.” 

“ Bitter news? oh, Madame de la Harpe, 
speak! tell me, is i 2" 
and the wistful face turned pale. 

* Yes, itis; he has met with an accident, | 
a serious accident.” 

* And is hurt? I will go to him. 
he is in danger.” 

Lily withheld her softly. 
go,” said she. 

“Qh, tell me, tell me all, quite all ; is he—| 
is he dead ?” 

“T will tell you, but had we not better go 
in first ?”’ 

“No, no, tell me here—here, where I have 
sat the long days through to—to pray for him,” 
said Madame Grandloup with hesitation. 
“ Poor Louis ! was he sensible ? did he suffer | 
much?” 

“Dear lady, I will tell you,” said Lily, 
evading the latter question, and hurrying on | 
with what she had to say. “He was quite | 
sensible; he kept on murmuring over and | 
over—the name he murmured was ‘ Marion.’’ 
Madame Grandloup started. “He spoke no} 





I see, 


* You need not 


‘friend gone back to old England; 
| Smithers living in the neighbourhood ; Bob’s 
friend has never felt quite the same since the 


| ties of Frenchmen. 
| Madame Grandloup living with her father in 


Par is 
| witnesses ; 


other words till just at last, when he prayed 
God forgive him, and—and died.” 

“My poor, poor Louis!” said Madame 
|Grandloup, after a long silence. “ Let us go 
in now, dear Madame,” continued she, 

Lily rose, and followed her up the stony 
walk to the house. 

“ Come to my arms, my poor darling,” said 
Mr. William, as she entered the gallery, 
“come to the old father.” 

“ Dear father, he died repentant; to think 


ithat he should have died repentant!” said 
| Madame Grandloup, sobbing on his shoulder. 


whispered the professor, 


Let us go.” 
* * 


“ Femmelette,” 
“‘ we are better away now. 
+ * * 


Oh, but it’s a long time since then. Time 
slips on so fast, Yesterday was but autumn, 
and here we are in another! How many 
things have happened! really I believe we 
were so full of them that we forgot to wish 
you a happy new year, which was the more 
uncivil as we had overlooked the merry 
Christmas. We hope you did not suffer for 
our neglect, but are sure you did,—good 
wishes, like invitations, being generally re- 
sponded to; so that is why we hurry to wish 
you both now, although it is a little too soon. 
Let me see, order is invaluable, therefore as 
so many things have to be told, and we do not 
want to present them to you mingled all 
together like the different coloured silks 
some ladies are so fond of tangling all in one 
bag; we will, if you please, take our colours 
in their skeins, and endeavour to wind them 
off smoothly. Here is a golden, but though 
we are fond of the colour, we will lay it aside 


|to take up this grey; and tell you that 


Susette’s don ami, not having gone farther 


|than preliminaries, and having found a girl 


with two vineyards instead of one, married 
her. Susette did not mind; “There were 
other houses than his, and better ones too,” 
she said. It isa little skein, you see, soon out. 
Here’s another, smoke colour. Bob and his 
Miss 


shake Mr. William gave him at Lausanne. 
| He has told the tale at his club every week 
| since as a proof of the insecurity of life on 
|the Continent, and of the fighting propensi- 
Ah, here is a blue ; it’s 


a fine villa near Geneva; she is very rich 
now, M. Grandloup having left a will* made 


* In Switzerland a man’s will does not require 
those written in a man’s own hand are 
thought best. 
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on the morning of the accident, in his own 
handwriting. Madame Grandloup devotes 
herself to her father, and has that heart-hap- 
piness no outward sorrow can destroy. The 
Turret House has been sold, and is in pro- 
cess of reparation. M. Gaspard still lives at 
his offices, and gives 2 New Year's party to 
his clerks; he has peen a good friend to 
Madame Grandloup. 


Ah, here is a black skein ; it’s Fanchette, a | 


broken ladder. As her fidelity is not con- 








Swiss mammas didn’t think so, but its mamma 


was English ; only it needn’t begin to cry yet, | 


while it was being prayed for, that would not 


be good. So the merry face smiled at it, and | 


it did not. 
What a knowing little baby it was! did not 


it perk up its head as the old clergyman with | 


heavy tread descended the pulpit stairs, as if 
it knew the sound foreboded nothing 


Ks pleasant! and did not it smile as its merry | 
Jemme de ménage, living in a room up a| nurse, smoothing its fine cloak, and throwing 


back its veil, laid it in the arms of a fine 


sidered sans epreuve, she gets bad places, | 
hard work and little pay. Were it not for| party, who grasped it in high glee, and gave 
her old mistress she would starve; her|it a little rousing shake that it might, if it 
tongue is as venomous as ever, but she has /| liked, see its nurse take up the pewter cream- 
lost all her teeth. |jug, and empty the water it contained into 








Are there any more? none; so then I the hands of the old minister held together 


may wind out this dear golden one; and | 


to do so will, if you please, just drop 
into this old church, where one sunbeam 


whose brightness has not yet been obscured | 
by that baize curtain, has got in before us. | 


It is the same old church Lily would come to 


through the snow on the first morning after | 
her arrival in the old town of A——, and, | 


save for the absence of chauffe-pieds and 
comforters—-there’s heat and comfort enough 


in that one sunbeam without them,—is pretty | 


much the same asever. ‘The same rows and 
rows. of women, the same sprinkling of men. 


to receive it. 

“ Look up, little baby, look up, for solemn 
prayers have gone up for thee—now solemn 
words will they say over thee.” 

“Henri de la Harpe, I baptize thee, in 
the name of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 

The hands open, the water falls ; the baby 
cries plaintively, the mother cannot resist its 
cries ; she takes and folds it to her bosom ; 
her tears are close at hand, only they have 
not time to start, for the clergyman has 
wiped his hands on the tiny napkin, and the 


Oh, but that sunbeam is a merry one. If the| sage-femme has replaced it and the jug on 


clergyman ignores the presence of a woman 


in his congregation, and looks right over their | 


heads to the mer behind, the sunbeam does 


not mean to. It gianceg down on their pretty | 


flower-adorned hats, plaited hair, and simple 
dresses, dances round and round the old, 
pillars, and finally approaching the commu- | 
nion-table of black marble, settles itself, 
down on a small cream-jug, placed there- | 
upon, flickering up and down to the tune of, 
the chestnut boughs waving to and fro out- | 
side the large chancel window, and taking 
every now and then a flying leap on to the 
face of a soft small baby, lying in state 
on the knee of a merry twinkle-in-the-eye 
middle-aged woman, who looks fully capable 
of managing all the babies of that generation 
in the old town of A—— ; indeed, may be} 
said to have had the management of them ;, 
and if early impressions, about which people | 
talk so much now-a-days, are to be relied on, 
it must be a good thing for the “tinies” of 
the town of A—— to take the first peep out | 
of their windows on to so cheerful a land- 
scape. ‘The very way she held that baby !—| 
let it cry if it liked, had not its mamma said it | 
was lucky for a baby to cry at its christening ? | 


gargon ! 


the communion-table; and there she . is 
waiting to take / fetit and carry him leisurely 
out of church. Not that she hurries, oh no, 
she leisurely sits down first and arranges its 
dress ! nay, with a look at its mother, makes 
it cry a little more,—if it was to be lucky for 
crying, it had better have enough. 

Ah! wheres that sunbeam gone? why, 
with the baby, to be sure! do not they gene- 
rally? This one has bathed the streets 
in a flood of golden light all the way 
to the Maison Raluba—nay, has dazzled 
Susette’s eyes, as hurrying down the garden 
walk. she seized the child and loaded it with 
kisses. 

“Tsn't he a beauty, now, Madame Rousse ?” 
said she to the nurse, as she dandled him up 
and down. ‘The baby smiled, “ Un beau 
Ah, there’s Madame Pierret’s maid 
come for the vegetables. How lucky, and 
the baby in its christening robe—its christen- 
ing robe come all the way from London,” 
said Susette, as, full of importance, she 
advanced towards her rival. Madame Rousse 
followed her; she did not like Susette to 
shake the baby, so had retaken it, but enterea 
at once into the spirit of the thing. 
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““ Bonjour, ma mie!” said she, spreading 
out the baby’sveil to its fullwidth, and opening 
its cloak to show the fine worked frock be- 
neath, ‘‘ don jour / how is Madame Pierret ?” 

‘“‘ A-dieu, a-dieu!” said Susette to the 
baby. 

“ A girl?” asked Madame Pierret’s maid, 
with a glance at the veil. 

“No, it isn’t a girl either,” said Susette, 
indignantly—‘“ it’s a boy.—Wouldn’t they 
like to have you? wouldn’t they just?” 
added she to the baby. 

“A fine child, isn’t it?” said Madame 


Rousse. ‘Ah, you are looking at its dress ! 
—handsome, isn’t it? Madame had it 





brought her as a present.” 

“ Oh, of course! the La Harpes could never | 
have afforded it. Now, Madame Pierret’s | 
child was christened in its grandmother’s "| 

“Snuff colour! I remember it,” said 
Susette, “‘ nasty yellow thing! not a bit like| 
your beautiful veil, my beauty! Ah, laugh a| 
bit ! laugh at her with her Pierrets and their 
yellow rubbish. But I must go in and dress, 
for we are going to a grand dinner at the 
hotel; Madame’s friends from England are 





there. Au revoir, ma mie!” added she, con-| 
descendingly. 
. * # * * 
“To think, now, Mrs. Harpe, that we 


should all have arrived just in time for the 
christening,” said Mrs. Marsh, as she ushered 
Lily into a fine room of the Hotel Mont 
Blanc, where the Harris family had taken up 
their quarters. My William says nothing 
ever happens by chance, so I suppose it was 
to be, that we might come and cheer you up 
a-bit—not that with such a good husband 
and fine baby you want much cheering now.” 

“Oh, but I do!” said Lily, arranging her 
dress—the old wedding one newly turned— 
before the flat mirror by the wall ; “I want 
as much cheering as ever I can get. Cheer- 
ing never comes amiss; the misfortune is 
that people use it so sparingly.” 

“ Don’t she look just the Miss Lily all over, 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Marsh, turning to Mrs. 
Harris. “It appears to me as furren ways 
suit her; I expected to find her quite down- 
cast. What with them sweeps—ah, Miss 
Lily, didn’t we have a laugh over them ?—| 
and those washerwomen, and no house of 
her own! but it’s as my William says, ‘ some 
folks thrive everywhere.’ But here’s the! 
children.” 

“Oh, you darling little pet!” said Lily, 
stooping to embrace a fair, innocent-looking 
child, and taking her on her knee,—“ you | 
dear little butterfly, ’m so glad to see you| 


-~-Ah, Malcolm, here you are! How well you 
held the baby in church—beautifully well.” 

“Didn't he squall though?” said Mal- 
colm, who, though much grown, was little 
altered. 

““T believe Malcolm gave him a pinch, 
Madame de la Harpe; I really believe he 
did,” said Alice, “just because you had said 
that you wished him to cry.” 

“ Of course he did,” said Hector ; “ in his 
place I should have done the same> A lady’s 
wish is law; and to Malcolm I’m sure the 
least of Madame de la Harpe’s is sacred. 
Wouldn’t he do anything to please her ? 

‘From place to place they hurry me, 
To banish my regret, 
And when they win a smile from me 
They think that I forget.’ 
Don’t you see, Madame, how he is wasted? 
I call him a mere skeleton—that’s what he is, 
a mere skeleton ; he’s wasted down to——” 

“To fat!” said little Harry ; “ giving Mal- 
colm a poke in the side, “that’s what he 
wasted to.” 

“What's a skel—skel—ton? ” asked Sophy. 

“Here comes the baby,” said Alice, as 
Susette, in a smart new gown and white 


| flowers in her hat, appeared in the doorway, 


—“oh you pet!” 

“Where did he come from?” asked little 
butterfly. . 

‘* A-dieu, a-dieu,” said Susette, dancing the 
baby up and down. 

“ What a droll word to say to baby,” said 
Alice. 

“It’s them furren ways,” said Mrs. Marsh, 
taking the baby from Susette, and motioning 
to her to take off her hat; “ we shouldn’t say 
adieu to them in England.” 

“No,” said Hector, “it would be ‘ Wel- 
come, little stranger,’ stuck in pins.” 

“Were you stuck with pins? 
‘adieu’ mean?” asked Molly. 

“Oh, I had the pins all proper,” said 
Hector. 

“How can you tell that child such non- 
sense ?” said Malcolm ; “it’s the pincushions, 
not the babies.” 

“ Who are welcome,” said Hector ; “I dare 
say you are right.” 

“If all babies were as fractious as you 
were, Master Hector,” said Mrs. Marsh, “I 
don’t think many of them would be welcome. 
—He was fractious, wasn’t he, ma’am ?” 

“‘ He was indeed, Mrs. Marsh,” said Mrs. 
Harris, looking at her handsome son with no 
little pride ; ‘‘ but come, I think it’s time we 
adjourned to the next room. We were to 
drink the baby’s health.” 


What’s 
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** Allow me to offer you my arm, Madame,” 
said Hector to Lily. “I would leave Mal- 
colm the honour, only you know I fear it 
would be too much for him,” 

“How you do bother a fellow!” said 
Malcolm, as they stepped into the next 
room, where wine and cake were on the 
table. Mr. Harris and the professor were 
already there. The professor was just re- 
gretting the absence of his brothers, who had 
started for America a few months previously. 
At the sight of the rest of the party he came 
forward and took his child from Mrs. Marsh’s 
arms. 

** Doesn’t Monsieur de la Harpe look funny 
with a baby in his arms ?” said Malcolm. 


“ Baby,” said Mrs. Harris, “I wish you 


may be a good son.” 

“J,” said Mr. Harris, “ that you may lead 
a useful life.” 

The glasses were touched ; every one took 
a sip of wine. 

“You darling pet!” said Alice ; “I wish 
you may be always happy.” 

“And never be crossed in love,” sighed 
Hector, with a compassionate glance at Mal- 
colm. 

“Never have an elder brother to bother 
you,” said Malcolm. 

The three wishes were drunk in a little 
foam, amid much laughter. “ Little ones, 
quick! quick!” said Alice. 

“Qh you rose-coloured pet! you dear!” 





“ He looks very fatherly,” observed Mrs. 
Harris, as the children pressed round the | 
sofa on which she had seated herself. “‘ What 
is it, then?” she asked, as Sophy pulled her | 
gown. 

“Mamma! mamma! stand up! weare all | 
going to wish the baby something,” said | 
Sophy. “Stand up, mamma, stand up!” | 

“The young foiks are wanting us each | 
to give him a good wish, as at their christen- | 
ings, ma’am,” said Mrs. Marsh. 

“ Come then, Madame de la Harpe, let us | 
consent. Good wishes never do harm,” said | 
Mr. Harris, beginning to uncork the wine. 

The rest of the party. grouped round the | 
baby. Alice explained the affair to Susette. | 

“Prepare your wishes! prepare your | 
wishes!” cried the children, excitedly. 

“Oh my! what a big cake!” said Harry | 
—watching one the waiter was putting on | 
the table, —“‘ isn’t it jolly ?” 

“You greedy—all stomach and no heart,’ 
said Sophy. | 

“Come, come, children ! are your wishes 
ready?” said Alice, as the cork bounced out 
of the champagne bottle, and Mr. Harris 
began to fill the glasses. “Oh you darling 


rs 


pet !” continued she to the baby, crowing 
in high glee at the noise. 
“You beauty!” 
round him. 
“Mamma! mamma! you have the first 
wish, 


said Sophy, dancing 





Begin.” 


said Sophy, reaching up to kiss the child ; 
‘“‘T wish you a little sister.” 
“ And I,” said Harry—who had been slily 





hélping himself to the cake, with which his | 


mouth was full,—*“ lots of goodies.” 

“And I,” said little Molly, holding out 
her graceful white arms, “I, baby dear, I 
wish you—somethin dud.” 

Another touching of glasses—a little more 
foam, 

“Now, Mrs. Marsh,” said Mr. Harris, 
“it’s your turn next.” 

“TJ don’t know,” said Mrs. Marsh, wiping 
her eyes, “that I can wish the young master 
anything betier than that he may have his 
health.” 

“Nor I, indeed,” said the professor, as 
Susette, her face all rosy, was pushed for- 
ward. 

“ Adieu, mon petit,’ said she, caressing 
the child, “ I wish you may be wn dien brave 
garcon.” 

“ Hear, hear!” said Mr. Harris. 

“Now for the last,” said Alice. 
your turn, Monsieur de la Harpe.” 

“‘ God bless the child !—that’s all my wish,” 
said the professor, looking down on the small 
face, whose eyes were so earnestly fixed 
on his—“ all my wish, And you, my dear?” 
added he, laying the baby in Lily’s arms. 

“ Our wish is one,” said Lily,—“ God bless 


it’s 


| the child.” 
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MOSES: HIS LIFE 


XIV.—THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


SoME are greatly puzzled to know how | 
God, who forbade the making a graven 
image, should here command one to be made. 
The answer is simple enough : it was not the 
image but the image-worship that was aimed | 
at by the prohibition. This instance is to my | 
own mind satisfactory evidence that God, | 


when He gave His law, did not mean to shut | 
out His people, not even the Jews, from paint- | 
ing and sculpture, however a narrow literal | 
interpretation may haye robbed Israel of those 

arts. As this was not to be used in religious 

rites, but for purposes of health, no prohibi- 

tion of the law hindered its erection. 

Others are still more troubled to determine 
what the serpent form of the image could 
mean. Some go back in their hearts to 
Egypt, and find that the serpent was 
worshipped there as an “ agathos demon, the 
symbol of health and life.” Others say, and 
with far more reason, that to present the 
destructive form “as deprived of its power 
to hurt, impaled as the trophy of a conqueror, 
was to assert that evil, spiritual and physical, 
had been overcome, and thus to help to 
strengthen the weak faith of the Israelites in 
a victory over both.”* But perhaps in 
making this inquiry we are seeking what 
God never meant that we should find. Per- 
haps aught else would have served nearly as 
well, when the purpose was Israel’s cure, and 
the plan Israel’s faith. God wanted to see 
whether they would believe His word, and 
would obey it; this was the great thing for 
them, and it is the great thing for us. 

Hence when we come to apply this as a 
type of Christ, we do not need to show that the 
pole was crucial in shape, or that the serpent 
was fastened with zai/s, or that the fine brass 
was emblematical of the might and glory of 
the Son of man. These close analogies to 
the crucified and to the crucifixion are as 
much beside the mark on the one side, as 
the strong assertion (as incapable of proof 
as the same statement about leaven), that the 
serpent was from the beginning exclusively 
the emblem of evil is on the other. It is mo¢ 
even certain that the serpent typified the 
Saviour at all. On the one hand there is a 
resemblance, inasmuch as the brazen serpent 
was like the fiery serpents, but was not one 
of them ; and Christ was “ made in the like- 


* So Ewald, quoted in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible. 
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ness of sinful flesh,” but “ knew no sin ;”’in its 


|form men saw the likeness of their enemy 


subdued ; and on the cross we see sin our 
enemy suffering in the person of Him who 
was “made sin for us ”—these resemblances 
can hardly have been accidental. On the 
other hand, it is not to these that the Master 
himself points in His never-to-be-forgotten 


| comment on the passage, but to the character 
| of the death He was to die, and the condition 


of the life which we may live. “ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up.” 
‘This spake He signifying by what death He 
must die.”—So, long before His death, observe, 
as His conversation with Nicodemus, Christ’s 
doom was nothid from Him. Day andnight the 
gloom of that hour was never withdrawn from 
Him, and its shadow fell not upon His path 
alone, but across the jasper pavement of His 
Father’s palace, who foreseeing all yet sur- 
rendered Him to be “lifted up.” 

But wherefore “ust” it be? Whence 
the necessity? It was foretold. Prophet 
after prophet with his scroll, priest after 
priest with his sacrifice, had intimated His 
coming to die. “ That the scriptures might 
be fulfilled,” that God might be faithful to 
His word, “the Son of man must be lifted up.” 

But the word of God is only the declaration 
of the will of God. Why did He, how could 
He will His own Son’s death? The fact 
seems to have been that the universe of God 
received a shock at the entrance of sin into 
the world. To prevent further inroads of 
evil, to magnify the law, to manifest the feel- 
ing with which God regarded sin, and thus 
to maintain His rightful authority, “ must the 
Son of man be lifted up.” 

May we go one step farther? May we say 
that when sin was committed the law might 
have taken its course ? holiness would thus 
also have been honoured, truth vindicated, 
and Justice could have-said nothing against 
it, but Mercy would have felt the blow as if 
dealt to herself. Though all else would have 
condemned the sinner, yet she still said 
“Spare!” But how could God spare? Not 
by a mere word passing by the sin, or Justice 
would be as grieved now as Mercy then. 
One way there was, and there was but one ; 
Christ is the way; His cross the meeting- 
place of mercy and of justice. Therefore 
conscience and Scripture both seem to say, 
“The Son of man must be lifted up.” 
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But while speculation is busying itself 
about the cause, sinful humanity is burning 
to know the effeet. Hear it, anxious heart, 
hear it from the lips of the Master himself : 
“That whosoever believeth in Him’ should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” Jesus said it; 
Jesus himself said it every word. ‘The illustra- 
tion, the doctrine, the declaration, all are His. 
If any check us from drawing nigh, we lay 





hold.on His “ whosoever,” and come. If any 
build up a barrier of preparatory works, we | 


An unbeliever, an actor and a Jew, was 
brought under conviction of sin by words 
heard in some Christian service into which he 
had stumbled. He passed a sleepless night 
and on Monday went to hear another of these 


Christian teachers. He was talked with, read | 


with, prayed with, but all seemed dark and 
desperate, till one pointed him to John iii. 14. 
“ T knew,” he says, ‘“‘ the foundation fact was 
true. 
serpent in the wilderness. I prayed the God 





I knew that Moses had lifted up the | 


point to His “ believeth,” and come. If any) of Abraham to show me the truth founded 
would cast us down by reminding us of our/upon it. In a moment God showed me as 


guilt, we pick out that bright jewel, “should )it were Jesus of Nazareth on the cross. I 


not perish,” and come. If any say, Whatever | felt that as our fathers looked to the serpent | 


good you get now, you are such a sinner that | and were healed, so I must look believingly to 
you will lose it to-morrow ; we fix our hearts | Christ if I would have the fever of sin allayed. 














on the word “ everlasting,” and come. 


one shall keep us from Christ while He speaks | see it, I see it.” 
such words as these ; and no one cam while | preacheth the faith he ence destroyed. 
‘the same precious words heal hundreds more | 


we believe them. 


No | Idid look, and arose from my knees saying, “ I 


This Jewish convert now 
May 


Multitudes have blessed God for that “ w/o- | of broken hearts. 


soever.” Why, that means everybody, that | 
intludes me! It does not measure man’s | 
guilt. It does not measure God’s mercy. It | 
does not stop at seven times, or even at 
seventy times seven. All through the camp 
of Israel, far as the cry of distress came the 
cry of deliverance. The man in burning fever 
might accept it as well as the child just 
bitten. And so the worth of Christ’s redemp- 
tion is that it reacheth to the uttermost. | 

But there is not only universality of 
efficacy, but facility of opportunity: ‘ Who- 
soever believeth.” How blessed! how benign ! 
It might have been—he that keepeth the law, | 
or observeth the ceremonies, or maketh a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; but the mercy is for | 
every one that believeth. The sufferers in 
the camp had to bring neither gold nor gems, 
to offer neither sacrifice nor incense, nor to 
perform either works or ceremonies. They 
had only to look. And, sinner, 


“ There is life in a look at the crucified One ; 
There is life at this moment for thee ; 

Then look, sinner, look unto Him and be saved, 
Unto Him who was nailed on the tree. 


‘* It is not thy tears of repentance or prayers, 
But the blood that atones for the soul ; 

On Him then who shed it thou mayest at once 
Thy weight of iniquities roll. 


the word ? 
And He is our righteousness made ; | 
The best robe of heaven He bids thee put on ; | 
Oh, couldst thou be better arrayed ? 


“ Then take with rejoicing from Jesus at once 
The life everlasting He gives, 

And know with assurance thou never canst die, 
Since Jesus thy righteousness lives,”’ 


was gone. 


XV.—CLOSING SCENES. 


THE last stage of the journey of the Israelites 
was spent in the valley of the shadow of 
| death. 
deed, had already fallen, but they had now 
to lament the loss of their leaders. 


The rank and file of the army, in- 


Of the three children of Amram, Miriam 


was the first to die, and the brother by whose 
cradle she had stood had now to stand by 
her grave. 
| spite of grave faults, many would have good 
cause to remember her prophetic career, es- 
pecially her brothers. 
their way and lonely their life now that she 
It is such separations as these | 
that awaken us to appreciation of the bless- 
| ings of living in families. We might have come || 
into the world each soul separate and solitary. |, 
'The law that links men’s lives together is | 
benignity itself; the garment of home affec- | 
tion should be woven from the top through- 
‘out; led us not rend it, but live as those who 
know how to value its blessings. | 
| Miriam’s tomb would be a sort of mile- 

stone on the road to Canaan, ard meditating 
‘near it an Israelite might say “Why, we 
'we were well-nigh as far as this years and 
“We are healed by His stripes ; wouldst thou add to | years ago.” 
|new graves and old griefs are opened, and 


She was of a great age, and in 


Weary would seem 


Must we say the same? when 


feel that the resolutions that sprung from 


| our former sorrows have led to so small re- | 
| sults, and that instead of progress being the | 
law of our life, we have been going round | § 
'and round in the same dull routine, and find 
ourselves no nearer to Christ in character 
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than in the early days of our heavenward 
journey ? 

Miriam was taken away from the evil to 
come ; the sin and the sentence which ex- 
cluded her brothers from the land of their 


hopes were yet in the future; that sin was, | 


however, very soon to be committed, and 
that sentence was not slow to follow. 

The very next stage of the journey took 
the travellers to Mount Hor, and the Lord 
spake unto them, saying, “ Aaron shall be 
gathered unto his people.” ‘The last sacri- 
fice was offered, the last words spoken, and, 
with his brother and his son, the high priest 
left the camp to climb the mountain, and to 
die. ‘On the summit of Mount Hor has 
for at least two thousand years been shown 
the grave of Aaron. From that craggy top 
he—like his younger brother, forbidden to 
enter the promised land—surveyed, though 
in a far more distant view, the outskirts of 
Palestine. He surveyed too, in its fullest 
extent, the dreary mountains, barren platform, 
and cheerless valley of the desert through 
which they had passed. It was a Pisgah, 
not of prospect, but of retrospect.” There, 
on one of the summits of the mountain 
marked by the Mahomedan chapel, bu. 
after the remains of an earlier building, to 
which travellers still climb to see the shawls 
and ostrich eggs and beads of pilgrims, and 
to see the spot that Aaron trod—there it 
was appointed unto him to die. Touching and 
affecting beyond measure must have been 
the moment when his brother, who had once 
arrayed him in his sacerdotal robes, now re- 
moved them from him, and put them upon 
Eleazar, his son. It was no dishonour; it 
was not like the scraping the consecrated oil 
from the fingers of a priest condemned in 
Popish lands to die for heresy. It was but 
a striking symbol of the frailty of man ; they 
were many priests, ‘ because they were not 
able to continue by reason ofdeath.” “ For 
the law maketh men high priests, which have 
infirmity ; but the word of the oath, which 
was since the law, maketh the Son, who is 
consecrated for evermore.” Our Aaron never 
dies ; he ‘‘ hath an unchangeable priesthood,” 
and all men may come to Him at all times. 
Before we die we must, like Aaron, resign all 
our honours. Ready or reluctant, we must say 
with Job, “ Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither.” 

** The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that youth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour, — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


It were folly itself to live for those things 
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which the hand of Death will strip us of. Bells 
or pomegranates, mitre or breastplate, must 
not be inordinately loved. The raiment of the 
soul is that which neither thief approacheth 
nor moth corrupteth. Weave this for your 
mantle, and you shall wear it for ever. 

“When all the congregation saw that Aaron 
was dead, they mourned for Aaron thirty 
days.” ‘ While he lived, they were murmur- 
ing at him upon all occasions ; but now that 
he was dead they mourned for him.” We, 
too, may live to miss the things at which we 
murmured, and only learn the value of our 
blessings by their loss. All the mourning, 
now that he was in his grave, would make 
poor amends for any murmuring while Aaron 
was alive. Thus Greece, too late, mourned 
the martyred Socrates; and England, too 
late, discovered the worth of the despised 
and neglected Milton. Thus many a family 
has sorrowed over the death of one whom 
they sinned against in life. 





‘* A man sat down on the windy shore of a troubled» 
tumbling sea, 
And his head was clasped in his out-spread hands, 
and his face lay on his knee. 
‘* The wind blew cold, the sea mourned loud, 
And these are the words he said: 
‘’Tis oh for a heart the living to love 
Before the living are dead ! 
***¢ At home in my house are empty rooms, 
Rooms empty two or three ; 
They were filled for years with those who smiled 
And lived for the love of me. 
‘¢ ‘They gave me their love without stint or stay, 
On me all its wealth was shed ; 
And ’tis oh for a heart the living to love 
Before the living are dead! 
“¢ There are graves in the churchyard far away, 
On every grave a stone 
I sit in my self-made sorrow here, 
Left to myself alone. 
‘¢¢ The grief-thoughts gather around my mind 
As the moss on those stones will spread,— 
’Tis oh for a heart the living to love 
Before the living are dead !’” 

It must have been with a sorrowful heart 
that Moses turned to descend Mount Hor. 
His brother and sister both gone, the shadow 
of his own disselution grew longer and nigher ; 
but he had yet much work to do, and there 
is no finer sight in history than that of the 
old man bravely giving himself to this “work”* 
willing the while, according to his own psalm, 
to leave to another generation the “ glory.” 

He actually grows young again, and girds 
on his sword to lead Israel to battle. God, 
‘whose mercy endureth for ever,” giveth him 
the victory over Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
and Og, king of Bashan. ‘The narrative is told 


* Psa, xc. 16, 
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so shortly, that we are in danger of forgetting 
that at.this last stage of his life Moses must 
have been as much a conqueror and victo- 
rious a soldier as Joshua.” The conduct of 
the next campaign is entrusted to younger 
hands. Phinehas, who had shown a con- 
spicuous zeal in stamping out the orgies of 
Baal-peor, priest as he was, is permitted to 
lead a chosen band, a thousand from each 
tribe, against the authors of those orgies, and 
brought them back without losing a man. 
Castles and cities, and much land, fell into 
the hands of Israel, and five kings of Midian 
were found dead on the field. Side by side 
with them, some searcher of the spoil descried 
one whose features and dress marked him 
out as belonging to the caste not only of 
princes, but of prophets: this was Balaam. 
Still hovering about the scenes of his glory 
and his shame, still hankering after forbidden 
fruit, he at length met his deserts, and died 
fighting against those whom he and his com- 
panions in arms had done their best to destroy, 
both body and soul. 

After the battle a deputation of Reuben- 
ites, Gadites, and a section of the tribe of 
Manasseh waited upon Moses, and repre- 
sented to him that the lands which had been 
conquered, rich in forest and in pasture, were 
the very lands for them, being, as they were, 
rich in flocks ; why should they seek further 
the other side Jordan, when they had found 
and fought for all that could be wished on 
this side? The wish sounded, and sounds 
still, like the inglorious resolve of ease-loving 
souls, who would 

‘* Be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease.” 
It is a spirit never to be encouraged; a 
spirit which has ruined a thousand enterprises, 
and often threatened to crush the life out of 
the cause of God. 

Moses regarded it as desertion of the 
national flag, and denounced it accordingly ; 
but the tribesmen assured him that such in- 
difference was far from their heart ; that they 
were ready to share to the full the toils of 
their brethren, to march at the head of the 
army whenever it took the field, and only to 
retire upon the lands they asked for when the 
silver trumpets sounded a retreat, and Caanan 
had become the possession of Israel. Seeing 
that they promised so fair, and that the land 
was so goodly,* Moses granted their wish, 
rejoicing doubtless that he had lived to see 
settlements secured for a fourth part of the 
natior 


* An Arab proverb says, ‘* Thou canst not find a 
country like the Belka ” (Gilead). 





“If ye will do this thing,” said he, “If 
ye will go armed before the Lord to war, and 


the land be subdued before the Lord : then | 


afterward ye shall return, and be guiltless 


before the Lord, and before Israel; and this | 


land shall be your possession. But if ye will 
not do so, behold, ye have sinned against the 


Lord: and be sure your sin will find you | 
They might have | 
made them their pass-word in the siege, and | 


out.” Memorable words. 
their war-cry on the field of battle ; and we 
in a holier war, whenever tempted to suc- 
cumb, whenever pressed to the extreme 
verge of endurance, would do well to 


remember that to yield is to sustain a double | 


defeat ; to sin now, to suffer hereafter. 


The memory of these tribesmen puts our | 


forgetfulness to shame. They kept their 
tryst to the letter; and years afterwards, 
when their simple pastoral monument was 
mistaken by the other tribes for an altar, they 
could point to their fidelity to their brethren, 
and say, “‘ The Lord God of gods, the Lord 
God of gods, He knoweth, and Israel He 
shall know. If it be in rebellion, or if in 
transgression against the Lord, save us not 
this day.” It is a text invested with a mourn- 
ful interest ; for it is that on which Welsh, 
the minister of the army of the Covenanters, 


preached before the battle of Bothwell ; 


Bridge. 

It was rather before this that a fresh census 
of the people was taken. 
had increased, five had decreased ; the total 


Seven of the tribes || 
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showed a falling off of eighteen hundred and | 


twenty since the census was taken at the 
beginning of the wanderings. Sin had deci- 
mated the people. It not only dug the graves 
of the fathers, but diminished the number of 
the children. Have we to mourn over diminu- 


tion in any case of the Church of God? Does | 
any community which in persecution, like ‘| | 


Israel in Egypt, multiplied exceedingly, in 


prosperity manifest a falling off? Is there | 


serious endeavour to prevent so mournful a | 


calamity. 
she brought forth children.’’* 


of conversions. 
It is noted, as showing the faithfulness of 


God even in threatening, “But among these | 


numbered now, there was not a man of them 
whom Moses and Aaron the priest numbered 
when they numbered the children of Israel 
in the wilderness of Sinai.” 

This remark and the judgment referred to 


* See an admirable sermon on this text by Rev, 
C.H. Spurgeon. 


“As soon as Zion travailed, then | 
Were there || 
more wrestling prayer and more yearning || 
effort, there would be no danger of the ceasing || 
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| not shared the punishment. 


|| former census was taken; he and Moses of 
| the Levites, Joshua and Caleb of the other 
| tribes, had survived. 
| though they fly in the dark, do not fly at ran- 
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does not apply to the Levites ; they had sent 
no spy, and so, not sharing the sin, they had 
Eleazar at least 
was more than twenty years old when the 


“The arrows of death, 


dom, even when they fly thickest ; but are 
directed to the mark intended, and no 
other.” 

Moses’ life now hung by a single thread, 
and it is beautiful*to see that instead of 
clinging to earth and to power, disappointed 
as he must have been at the sentence of exclu- | 


At his own request a successor was ap- 
pointed to him ; and his heart must have 
rejoiced when God appointed as that suc- 





It might have been impracticable to eradi- 
cate such a practice in the East, but the 
Mosaic law (more successfully than the 
Koran) seeks to limit it. Whoever suc- 
ceeded in entering one of these six cities, if 
he could show that the homicide was justi- 
fiable, might tarry till after the death of the 
high priest, and then was free to go where 
he pleased. Strange to say, there is no 
instance on record of this right of sanctuary 
being used.* The apostle seems to allude 
to this custom when he speaks of our flying 
for refuge to the hope set before us, and of 
our being found in Christ. Not only the 
homicide, but the murderer—nay, any other 
criminal is safe there. Infinite possibilities 
of pardon struggle for expression in the heart 
of God, and find room for that expression in 
the work: of Christ. Flee to Him, flee 
instantly; flee for thy life, look not behind 


cessor the faithful minister, the familiar | thee, the “goél” is close upon thy track. 
friend, the brave soldier, the trusty servant, | Night is falling, the gates are closing; but 
Joshua the son of Nun. Half the bitterness | no, the “gates shall be open continually ; they 
of the blow was gone in the mercy that made | shall not be shut day nor night.” Still haste 
such an appointment. The old man would | for thy life. Come to Christ. Put yourself 
live over again in the life of his “own son| within the asylum of His atonement. It is 


| after the common faith.” The rarity of such | well thou art inside the circle of deliverance. 
adjustments in civil or sacred office is the | Thou art saved ; “there is therefore now no 
best eulogium on the self-abnegation which |condemnation for them that are in Christ 


carried out with loyalty that which had been | 


| craved in love. 


_had yet to be crossed, cities to be besieged, 


| dence and as much reason for it in antici- 


'| man might punish a crime of homicide; in 
| the advance of civilization this right was re- 


| or secretly, wherever he might find him (as 


|| Present day”).* 


The faith which embraced the promises | 
was seldom better exemplified than in the | 
confident conviction of the conquest of| 
Palestine manifested by Moses when he sat 
down in his tent to map out the land. Jordan 


battles to be fought, before the people could 
enter into the possession of the Gentiles; but 
to faith the thing was already as good as 
done. Would we had as much calm confi- 


pating the Canaan that we love, the “ inherit- 
ance of the saints in light.” 

“ Forty-eight cities”—they would be little 
more than villages to us—were assigned to 
the Levites, and six of these, sacred already, 
were to be secured by a double sanctity, and 
made cities of refuge. In a rude age any 


stricted to the nearest kinsman of the 
murdered man; he, as the “‘goel” or avenger, 
might kill the murderer without notice, openly 


among the Arab tribes, where the “ practice 
of blood-revenge subsists in full force to the 





* Speaker’s Commentary. 


Jesus.” But, as Henry reminds us, if the 
offender were caught stealing home or 
straggling out of the city, he lost its protec- 
tion. And so, without pressing this unduly, 
we must take warning that they that are 
Christ’s must abide in Him. It is at their 
peril if they draw back unto perdition. 

It is delightful to find the last stage of the 
prophet occupied with other tasks than 
writing with his sword in the book of the 
wars of the Lord, and with his pen in the 
Doomsday Book of Palestine. He found a 
more congenial task in pouring forth the 
pent-up feelings of his heart in sermon and 
in song. 

Nowhere in the Bible have we a closer 


|resemblance to the modern sermon than in 


the Book of Deuteronomy. It contains the 
utterances of but one short month, but it is 
rich in the experiences of many long years. 
Moses felt his end was coming, It was the 
last month of the last year to which the 
Divine judgment had postponed the promised 
possession. ‘That possession he must never 
see, as the sands of life were running very 
low. He tries to stir the heart, to quicken 
the conscience, and to touch with pathos the 
memory of the people to-whom he had been 
in some sort prophet, priest, and king. 
* M; Henry. 
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He recalls in patient, plaintive tones all the 
way in which God had led them these forty 
years in the wilderness, and sets before them 
life and death, blessing and cursing. With a 
faith and humility more remarkable when 
found in one who was head and shoulders 
above ordinary men, everything that has 
been, everything that can be done, is as- 
cribed to God. He gives the law, and the 
sanctions of it. //e gives power to get wealth, 
rain from heaven, blessings in basket and in 
store, so that when the people have become 
a great nation, they must give glory.to God, 


and say it is 4e that hath made us, and not, 
Very practical preaching this, | 


we ourselves, 
not the sort of thing curiosity craves for in a 
revelation. Nothing about heaven, nothing 
about eternity, but something quite as need- 


ful to know, and as necessary to. do—the, 


duties of time, the blessings of earth, the 
curses that come here and now. And oh, 
sirs! Deuteronomy is just the book for the 
England of to-day. This vigorous, toilsome 
England of ours, in which the prizes are so 
many, and yet the blanks not few, we have 
still need to be told that there is a God in 
the centre of it all; that of Him, and to Him, 
and for Him, are all things, and by Him all 
things consist. 

That omission of a future state is mys- 
terious, no doubt. I really think there is 
great force in Warburton’s paradox that the 
Pentateuch must have been divine, for no 
man-made religion has ever been reticent 
on this subject. We know that it exists in 
germ in the law, but we can see that it 
might be well worth making the attempt to 
see what man’s conduct would be in this life 
while the appeal to motives was confined to 
this life too, 

Deuteronomy—the second law—has been 
said to be to the Pentateuch what John the 
later evangelist is to the other Gospels. If 
this be so, we might add that what the ut- 
terances in the upper room are to John, that 
the song of the Rock and the blessing of the 
tribes are to Deuteronomy. Jesus and the 
disciples “sang a hymn” ere they went to 
Gethsemane and to Calvary. Many a saint 
has marched to death as if to victory, singing 
songs of triumph as he went. And of this 
army Moses led the way. The song of the 
Rock* was his swan-song. It is the oldest 
sustained poetic utterance in the Bible,. per- 
haps inall literature. It is its own evidence. 


Its rugged structure bespeaks its antiquity, | 


and its imagery recalls the very scenes of the 
wilderness, 
* Deut. xxxii, 


Nine times in the course of the | 


{hymn is repeated the most expressive figures 


[by which the God of Israel is called the || 
Rock] taken from the granite crags of Sinai, || 


and carried thence through psalms and hymns | 


of all nations, like one of the huge fragments || 
which it represents ;* and if this “carries us || 
| back to the desert, the pastoral riches, butter || 
‘of kine, and milk of sheep, confine us to the || 
| The charac- | 


‘eastern bank of the Jordan.” 


| teristic of the song is its severity. God has 


igiven bounties beyond belief, and they have | 


| been despised. 


If He towers up before us as || 


‘the giant rock, His people lie at the base as | 


expect should the Rock fall and crush it ? 


the shifting sand; and what must the sand || 


But Moses would not leave them in anger. | 


His last words shall be words of love and | 


hope. 


His bowels yearn over his people, || 
and he gathers them near to him that he may | 
bless them before he dies. “ He had preached || 


them a long sermon,” says Henry, in his | 


quaint way, “ and had then given outa psalm, || 


and now nothing remains but to dismiss | 


them with a blessing.” He does so. 
so pathetically, pitifully. 
exhales nothing but balm; and with it the 
chord snapped, the harp fell from the min- 
strel’s hands, and the bard rises up to go. 
“His task is done,” his “song hath 
ceased,” his ‘‘ theme hath died into an echo.” 


Fairest type of Him whose last act on earth 
was benediction, this glorious leader, his 
eye not dim nor his natural force abated, 


prepares to obey the voice of God. 
faith had no man than this, that he should 


leave his friends and his tent, and ascending |; 


Pisgah, one of the mountains of Abarim 


Does || 
His dying breath || 


Greater | 


(this particular summit was dedicated to | 


Nebo), or bidding them accompany him 
and then leave him there alone, he should 
give up His spirit to God who gave it. 
O Moses, great was thy faith! would 
that in this the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven were never less than thee! In some 
sense all men must die;alone; happy they 
whose silence is vocal with unearthly music, 
and whose solitude is filled with God. 

Before he died he was vouchsafed a bird’s- 
eye view of the longed-for land. “ The Lord 
shewed him all the land of Gilead unto Dan, 
and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah 
unto the utmost sea, and the south, and the 
plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of 

|palm trees.” And “when the prospect of 
the earthly Canaan faded from the eye, 


| another opened with brighter skies and better | 


soil, a fresher river and more fragrant fruits. 


* Stanley. 
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The Jerusalem for which those who entered | and the children giving way to uncontrolled 
the land had to fight many a hard battle| wailing, he withdrew. Ata certain point in 


came to him new and golden, like a bride|his ascent he made a sign to the weeping 
adorned for her husband; and for the tumult | multitude to advance no further, taking with 
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of the congregation of Israel, he joined the | 
calm of the general assembly and church of | 
the firstborn. The death of Moses, which 
seemed to cut off his life irrevocably from its | 
grand object, realized it beyond his concep- 
tion, and sealed it to him for ever. 
* * * * * 
Ages after a grave had been made for him 
in the valley in the land, of Moab, Moses 
stood within the limits of the promised land. 
If the sacred soil had any crowning honour, 
it was when the feet of the Son of God walked 
it; and Moses was detained at the gate, that, 
after many generations, he might enter and 
look on the land in its most glorious prime. 
And in this final entrance God shows how 
long He can bear a prayer im memory, how 
He can seem at first to reject it, and yet 
answer it at last above all that a man can 
ask or think.” * How the interval had passed 
we are not told. Whether we are to infer 
that in some quiet grave dug by angels in 
the mountain tops, though men havesearched 
in vain for it, his flesh doth rest in hope ; or 
whether with a recent writer, “bearing in 
mind the appearance of Moses at the trans- 
figuration, and what is said by St. Jude, we 
may conjecture that Moses after death passed | 
into the same state with Enoch and Elijah, | 
and that his sepulchre could not be found | 
because he was shortly translated from it ;” f | 
in either case— | 
** That was the grandest funeral ¢ 
That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the tramping, | 
Or saw the train go forth.” | 
Even Josephus passes beyond the revealed | 
Record when he says, “ Amidst the tears of | 
the people, the women beating their breasts, 
* Ker’s Sermons. } 
+ Speaker’s Commentary. ¢ Mrs. Alexander. 





him only the elders, the high priest Eliezer, 
and the general Joshua. At the top of the 
mountain he dismissed the elders, and then, 
as he was embracing Eliezer and Joshua, 


| and still speaking to them, a cloud suddenly 
stood over him, and he vanished in a deep 


valley.” 

Every one making pilgrimage to that land 
of tombs would look for one larger and loftier 
than the rest to mark’ the spot where the 
great hero lay. He would look in vain. 
Mussulman credulity, indeed, shows a grave, 
where the grave of Moses never was, on the 
western side of Jordan. But all search is 
useless. ‘No man knoweth his sepulchre 
unto this day.” Yet say not so. A free 
people, a clear revelation, a pure polity—these 
are his monument, these his imperishable 
tomb. And wherever his body may be, his 
soul rests we know in glorious hope upon the 
bosom of the great 1 Am. “God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” With 
Thee sleep the spirits of the fathers ; with Thee 
would we their sons too find our final rest. 

‘“‘ Thy love, a sea without a shore, 

Spread life and joy abroad : 
Oh ! ’tis a heaven worth dying for 
To see a smiling God. 
‘¢ Sweet was the journey to the sky: 
The wondrous prophet tried : 
‘Climb up the mount,’ says God, and die.’ 
The prophet climbed and died. 
‘* Softly his fainting head he lay 
Upon his Maker’s breast ; 
His Maker kissed* his soul away, 
And laid his flesh to rest. 
‘<¢ In God’s own arms he left the breath 
That God’s own Spirit gave ; 
His was the noblest road to death, 
And his the sweetest grave.” 


* The Jewish legend was that God drew forth 


| Moses’ spirit by a kiss. 


J. B. FIGGIS. 
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CHAPTER VI.—OVER THE SCHYN PASS, AND 
FROM COMO TO CHUR. 





|| WE left Miihlen after an early breakfast, 


|| pleasant-mannered, 


| the night. 


| stream. ‘The rocks shelved sheer down into 


well-contented with our visit to mine host of 
the Lowe Inn. 

A lovely walk was before us through rocky 
ravines, by woods and waterfalls and beauti- 
ful pastures ; through pretty white villages, 
with tall gaudy church spires, and by chapels 
of pilgrimage, with rudely sculptured stations 
leading up to them. 

Then it was high noon and past, and the 
blazing sun made us long for a refuge. At 
Conters we went into the little inn, the 
“Taube,” to see what accommodation it could 
afford. Outside sat an ancient grandame 
repairing a coarse homespun garment with 
homespun wool. A younger woman, with a 
little child in her arms, came forward to speak 
to us, and called her husband. He was a 
honest-looking young 
man. Both seemed a little doubtful as to 
being able to provide us with suitable quar- 
ters for the night. However, we went to see 
the rooms, and found the beds clean and 
good. Fresh meat there was none in the 
village, but they could give us a dinner of 
ham, eggs, soup, cheese, and wine, and the 
price for that, with bed and breakfast, would 
be two and a half or three francs per head ! 
Good simple people! They had not learnt 
yet to overreach helpless tourists. There 
was quite a tidy little salle a manger. 

I wanted to stay and enjoy the unspoilt 
originality of the place, but B. thought it 
might tbe wiser to get on to Tiefenkasten for 
This was about five miles further 
on. 
The road lay through a deep defile, or 
rather along the side of one, above a roaring 


it, and their sides were fringed with red- 
berried shrubs, larches, and wild raspberry- 
bushes, A rapid winding descent brought us 
at length to Tiefenkasten, on the banks of 
the Albula, whose rushing, roaring waters, 
just beneath the windows of our inn, some- 
what disturbed our rest that night. 

The houses here and elsewhere in this 
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neighbourhood were elaborately decorated 
with coloured pictures of the Virgin or saints, 
or with long texts, and mottoes registering 
vows or invoking blessings.* 

We were up betimes next morning, and off 
again to cross the Schyn Pass to Thusis. It 
is called fourteen miles, or a four and a half 
hours’ walk, but we took a good deal longer, 
for nearly the whole way either mounts or 
descends very steeply. For some time we 
seemed to be skirting the high pasture lands 
that overlook the Albula valley. ‘The narrow 
pathway was rough and stony, sometimes 
scarcely more than the dry bed of a mountain 
torrent. 

Before we had got far an old woman passed 
us, crying and muttering in a half-frantic 
state. 

I suggested to a little child who was mind- 
ing a cow hard by, “ Was anything the 
matter with his mother?’”’ 

But he only stared idiotically. 

“ Something has happened,” I said ; “ some 
accident, I fear.” 

However, we saw and heard nothing more 
till we had gone some way further. Then 
there appeared two men, leading between 
them a third, pale and contorted, with his 
hand pressed upon his side. He had been at 
work upon the road, and part of the hill-side 
giving way, he and it had come down to- 
gether in a sort of avalanche of stones and 
earth, beneath which he had been buried. 

No bones happily were broken, but a 
gentleman who had just come up from the 
opposite direction was bidding him make all 
speed to find the doctor. 

“Oh!” said the poor fellow feebly, “1 
shall lay myself warm in bed.” 

I don’t know why it is necessary for the 
dwellers in these mountain regions to keep 
such fierce dogs, but certainly some of those 


*Such as this, for example :— 


In Gottes Hand s6n2 Gliick komm herein, 
Stehet dies Haus, 73* Und Ungliick heraus. 
TRANSLATION. 
In God's hand 16 May luck come in, 
We place this house, 73- And misfortune stay out. 
The figures denote the date of erection or restora 
tion. 
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in the villages through which we passed 
seemed very much like wild savage beasts. 
Having mounted so high that we thought 
we must be near the top, we sat down to rest. 
Two country damsels passed us all agog in 
holiday finery, brown skirts of fine serge, well 
bunched up behind to show off their petti- 





coats of gay striped homespun, dyed in all 
the colours of the rainbow—red, green, yellow, 
and blue. In their hands they carried flowers, | 
and their faces beamed with smiles. They | 
told us we should soon reach the Schyn. | 
We met no one more, and our silent walk | 
was only interrupted by the loud reverbera- | 
tion from time to time of the blasting in the | 
new road on the other side of the valley far | 
below us. 

It seemed to be hanging cn the flat side of | 
a perpendicular rock. 

After a while, leaving the pastures, we | 


843 


A bright little flower-garden, filled with 
balsams, roses, crimson anemones, and great 
golden sunflowers, behind the hovel, quite 
took us by surprise. It seemed such a con- 
trast to all the rest. 

We were entering less /risfe regions now. 
Bilberries grew on our path, and presently 
we came upon a group of walnut trees, over- 
shadowing a saw-mill, where a young girl sat 
on a log, knitting in hand, watching a cow 
with one eye, and a little child with the 
other. 

A winding road, down a steep descent, 
brought us to Scharans, a pretty village em- 
bosomed in smiling orchards and fields of 
tall waving Indian corn. The latter looked 
very beautiful. The large green ears were 
just beginning to burst through the encasing 
sheath, and a bit of the brown beard, like 
coarse lacework, was already protruding, 








| found ourselves skirting the woods, and now| while at the top waved a silky feathery plume. 
| our own crazy path hung over the ledge of! All over the fields trailed gaudy cucumber | 
| the perpendicular bank of the Albula, first | vines, and gourds with great orange-coloured | 
| along one gorge, and then another. Stupen-| blossoms ; and about and around were plum 
| dous crags overhung us, fearful depths of|and pear trees, and everything looked luxu- | 





|| precipice lay below. 


|| one. 


|| we thought we might be coming to a clearing 
| ora village, but it was only a lonely charcoal- 
| burner’s hut. 


| white, and thin, as he sat by his smouldering 


The path is supposed | 
to be wide enough and good enough for a| 
country cart or dergwagen, but I should have | 
been sorry to try it! 

We met two gentlemen walking up behind 
They had had to get out at a steep| 
place, and a good thing for them probably 
that they did so, for a little further on we| 


|| noticed that the off wheel had snapped a pine 
| stem, which was the only support the road 
| had just there. 


Half a foot of earth had| 
already given way. A slip there must have | 


| been fatal. At times I feared lest the report | 
| of the gunpowder trains on the opposite side | 
|| might suddenly open a yawning chasm at our | 
| feet, or bring down loose fragments of rock | 
| upon our heads, 


The woods were full of flowers, and bright 
barberry bushes, with crimson festoons of 


'| berries, and white clematis garlanded the 


trees. 
Seeing smoke curling up amid the wood, 


The poor man looked haggard, deathly 


earthed-up pile, near to hiswretched, comfort- 
less-looking habitation. A puny little boy of 
seven or eight offered a piece of crystal 
quartz for sale, and a little fair girlof four put 
out her hand to beg. 

_ “We are poor little children,’ 
tively said. 


she plain- 





riant and fertile. 
There is an ancient lime tree in the village, 
under wh'c) the sessions of the district are 


said to have been held for more than 400 
| years past, but we did not see it. 


The whole place seemed deserted. 


The || 
inhabitants were in their fields and orchards. | 
We saw not a soul, save two old women 
spinning at their doors, a girl in a cowshed, | 


and a man in his threshing-floor. The latter | 
directed us to follow the road to our left, 
through the orchards and maize-fields, and | 
this brought us to another village, overlooked | 
by an old tower, said to have been built by | 
King Rhiitus, 586 years before Christ. 

I am afraid I have no very distinct idea as 


'to who or what King Rhiitus was, but I 
| dare say you have. 


Close to the tower is a very little old 
church, the first Christian temple erected in 


‘the valley, and not of the very earliest date, | 
|for the people hereabouts resisted long and | 


steutly all Christian influences, we are told. | 

A road bordered with hedges bright with || 
crimson barberries, on a background of | 
purple-blue sloes, brought us to Sils, with its 
neat little white church and red spire, and 
all the bells in the valley seemed ringing asa | 
Carmelite friar came over the covered bridge | 
on the Rhine to say the éierces. We crossed | 
in the opposite direction, and a little more || 
meandering brought us on to the high road. 
We were at Thusis, and opposite to us was 
the Hotel Via Mala itself. Here we found 
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visitors coming and going, some to Chur, | presently distinguish a boy and a girl play- || § 
some to cross the Splugen, some to see the ing with a pet lamb, which pokes its nose | | 
wonders of the Via Mala. into their laps, looking for salt. Below them | § | 
We were handed about from waiter to! in a green pasture feeds a large herd of sleek | | _— 
chambermaid, and installed in our room with cows with their lowing calves, and above is | § | ss 
looks and words of wonder and admiration as | little village of brown chddets, with a white | § . r 
“the two ladies who had come a-foot over church tower. 2 ba, 
the Schyn.” Having walked till the sun has set, andthe | § || -_ 
Thusis lies in a grand valley, surrounded | cattle are being driven home, and the |} cut 
by high verdant mountains, with many old | labourers coming too, with scythes, and rakes, ir 
ruins upon them, and at the entrance of the/ and milking-pails, we turn at last out of the Been 
great gorge Via Mala, through which the forest, and find that we are close upon the Ben 
Rhine flows. After a night's rest we set off| outskirts of Splugen. The little village itself, | . 
to walk through the Via Mala to Splugen.| composed of tiny brown hovels, is almost | § | ae 
Somé one has said that “one goes from day- hidden by the great white buildings of the | § | sail 
light into darkness” on entering the narrow hotel where travellers are accommodated in | § * f 
gorge. But we thought that it might be said) coming to or from the pass. We did not | J | = 
with more justice of Pfeffers or Trient than of appreciate it, for we got very bad quarters | § || ong 
this. Here one has daylight all the way, al- and very little attention. However, we got & a1 
though stupendous grey and orange-coloured a good supper, and were up at five the next ae 
rocks rise almost perpendicularly both above | morning, to take the diligence to Campo a 
and below the road, which runs so_ high! Dolcino, Chiavenna, and Colico, for we had ire 
above the stream that the sight seems to set our hearts on having a glimpse—just the on 
travel several seconds before it reaches the tiniest glimpse—of the Italian lakes: more rs 
narrow, pent-up, roaring torrent below. The than that it must not be, for our faces now “ 
crags sometimes jut out into terraces, and were to be homeward turned. oa 
here persevering vegetation, always seeking) It was the first time for six weeks that we ra | 
for a hold, at once places a group of pines or | had been in any species or sort of conveyance, ys 
pasture, or a bit of underwood. Little | and we speedily decided that, except for the ‘2 " 
patches of beech, hazel, juniper, and barberry, | saving of time, we greatly preferred being on Bee 
interspersed with coarse herbage, vary the our own feet. By bestowing a duona mano watt 
monotonous wildness of this awe-inspiring | of two francs upon the conductor, we secured _ 
chasm. the two places in the danguette, one of which Ise 
Once and again it opens out for a while, | by right belongs to him. And now a won- ree 
giving place to smiling slopes, studded with derful journey began, of many winds and ner 
chalets and villages. And the woodcutter’s| curves, first far upwards, then further down- bl 
axe may be heard mingling its sound with wards, up through the Rhine forest, above nec 
the tinkle of the cow-bells, and the cry of the the now small stream, doubling upon our ave" 
hardy young goatherd, perched high above own road again and again, and yet many migl 
on some giddy ledge. times again, till we were on the Col, and cone 
At length, after a two hours’ serpentine | wilder scenes appeared—a desert waste of bare But: 
walk, which led us three times backwards rock, and mountain peaks and glaciers. i A 
and forwards over the river, we came out of Through this we drove for miles, till the ittle 
the gorge to find ourselves in a beautiful | mind wearied almost of the grandeur and dete 
mountain valley, rising up in terraces upon the solitude. Then we came to a valley full — 
which pretty little houses and white villages of boulders, covered with blood-red stains, Chia 
were nestled. The valley was bright with} strewn over the steep slopes, down to the favo 
fields of ripening barley, glittering golden in’ roaring torrent below, as if a mighty army had “i 
the sunlight, tall starry hemp, and patches of fought and bled for the overcoming of the blue 
vegetables. High wooded mountains enclosed stream, and fallen there. On and on we went. belo 
it, while by the wayside grew raspberries and _ All was silent as death, only here and there a and | 
strawberries amid long hedges of radiant bar- herd of cows or sheep tinkled on some in- to ta 
berry bushes. ‘Towering glacier peaks com- | visible heights, and once and again a few that 
pleted the picture. ichildren ran alongside begging for raffen, mag 
The road turns aside, and another bend of and a lonely little desolate hamlet would dowt 
it brings us through a shady pine wood, with appear near at hand. — 
great huge boulders scattered everywhere) But now the descent began, and rapidly we | oye 
amid the underwood. We espy a red ker- wound our way down again on the opposite | light 
chief on the top of the largest of these, and | side of the pass,—now by the edge of a | | ne 
ge? 
| 
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| steep precipice, now through strange long|loudly in the grass and bushes, and as it 


oe tunnels, where our heads nearly touched the | grew darker still, splash, splash, went the 
sleek || | roof, till the scene gradually changed, and we | frogs into the brooklets on either side 
wane || were driving pleasantly through a beautiful |the road, bats flew past us, almost brushing 
salitien | chestnut forest, along the slope of a narrowjour faces with their wings, and all the 
'| valley, fertile with patches of golden barley | butterflies, gold and brown and blue, were 

id the | and potato fields, among which lay the ready} gone to rest. The way was very lonely. 
ee || cut hemp harvest in slantwise rows, drying When the stars appeared there shone out 
nt ce in the sun. ‘with them strange beacon-lights, one by 
, At length we reached Chiavenna. We}/one upon the dark mountain sides and 


f the 


ay were in Italy, in the midst of a garden-land| summits. The eve of some festival it was, 
itself, of vines and fig trees, peaches and plums. and they burnt lights to usher it in. We 
lates Bunches of ripe purple and white grapes hung hastened on—over the bridge, along the 
£ the in warm clusters from their trellises, and the | banks of the broad Adda, through the wood, 
te 6 tall broad-bladed maize waved its red feathers | past a large white villa, across the stony 
"pn softly in the sunlight. The streets were waste caused by the rushing Maira overstep- 
frat narrow, dark, and dirty. This was Italy!) ping its bounds. _ Still all was silent. Only 
e got | The mountains were green as emeralds, or ‘a little chapel bell rung its hurried ¢énfamarre 
sees pinky-grey and sweetly hazy in the distance. to tell the scattered country folk that the day 
ampo [his too was Italy! From Chiavenna the wasended. Onwe went. Another beacon is 
iy 0 diligence carries us on to Colico, which is the lighted,—or is it a star, just on the brow of 
t the dirty, fever-exhaling, little portwhere travellers that black hill? It grows larger, and flickers; 
wc embark for Como, Milan, etc. The road it must be a beacon. And now, do we 
ara lay through those lovely fields of golden maize, | not see a light below, round the bend to our 
through fruit orchards, bordered with silvery left? It may be Chiavenna. We hope itis. 

gu mulberry trees, beside clear little babbling We have walked for six hours, and the place 
anon. brooklets, till soon the pretty little Lake is dark and strange, and B. has uttered in 
~~ Mezzola came into view, with its soft-hued fun the word “ banditti ! : suggestive of 
g on rocks shelving straight into the sea-green numberless terrors to a fertile brain. But 
a water, and not long after appeared the Lake of here we are at what must be the ruined 
anal Como itself—the long-desired Como Lake ;| chdteau on the hill-side, and there is the 
shih and the steamer was in waiting to take on the church tower, and now we are by the foun- 
athe passengers, and we were so silly asnot togoin tain, and now passing under the dark gate- 
pina itas far as Bellagio. Anhourandahalt’s sail) way into the town, and through the dark, 
tion would have brought us to the very midst of narrow streets, where people are sitting in 
eal the green surrounding mountains; and after groups beneath the arcades, or before their 
pil spending a couple of hours at Bellagio, we house doors, and here and there a solitary 
nany might have taken the return steamer, and candle or dim oil lamp shows the interior of 
ona caught the half-past eight diligence at Colico. a small megozéo, with its various wares in 
el But all this struck us just too late. niches in the walls. And little children’s 
As it was we turned into the rather dirty voices may be heard, for they are still up and 

1 the little post inn to get some lunch, and:then abroad, enjoying the refreshing coolness after 
anal determined, instead of waiting for the dili- the languid heat of the day. , : : 
y full gence all day at Colico, to walk back to But stay, here is the good Hotel Conradi, 
hal Chiavenna, whick had impressed us far more well appointed, with plenty of waiters, and 
ihe favourably. The air was steamy after recent an attentive host. We enter the large, well- 
shad rain, while the sun blazed hotly out of the lighted “sala,” and are soon seated at a well- 
blue sky, its rays reflected from the water spread table, with excellent tea, eggs, and 


’ the 
vent. 
ere a 
e in- 

few 


below. We could scarcely walk, we found, 
and gladly accepted the offer of an c!d man 
to take a lift in his empty hay-cart. We felt 
that this was no atmosphere for pedestrian- 


cold meat before us. We eat and drink and 
are revived. The bedrooms looked comfort- 
able—spacious, cool, and well furnished. 
The pension is moderate, only seven or eight 
francs a day, and there is a grape-cure to be 


ppen, izing in. By the time the old man set us 
ould down with a “ Buon vidgeio” in return for the made here into the bargain. We should 
coin we proffered him, the sun had nearly have liked to stay well enough, but Brooke 

ly we set, and the air was fresher and cooler. Twi- kept to her first decision that it was time 
osite light came on apace, and labourers re- to turn our faces homewards, and here 
comes the diligence. It is nearly midnight, 


of a} 


turning from their work bade us “ Buona 


and we are going back over the great 











Cicadas chirped 





| séra” as they passed, 
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Spliigen Pass. What will light us along 
the, precipitous way ? 


capitals. It is rich in paintings. Here is 
a Madonna by the elder Holbein, and one 


We were handed by our courteous host into | by a pupil of Rubens; also a Descent from 
the coupé of a deiwagen: the night was sultry |the cross, by Durer. And there is a Cru- 


still, and warm, so that even when we had 
reached Campo Dolcino, we scarcely needed 
any extra wraps. Here we all got out, and 
got into the diligence, and then, after 


tumbling over a snoring boy, who looked | 


like a bundle of shawls on the floor, and 
holding a lively conversation with a young 
Prussian artist just returning from Rome, 
we fell into a doze in going over the great 
wide waste near the Col, and woke up to 
find that it was dawn, and to hear the rain 
pouring down. But it cleared again by 
the time we reached Spliigen. Here we 
breakfasted, and started straight off after- 
wards on foot for Thusis, and away through 
the beautiful fertile valley of the Hinter 
Rhine to Reichenau, where we did not 
arrive till late on Saturday evening, for 
once literally footsore, for we had had 
three days of very hard walking, with no 
rest. How glad we were that the next 
day was Sunday! Reichenau is a little 
rural village nestled very charmingly amid 
trees and hills, all embowered in green. 
stayed at the Adler Inn, which was once a 
monastery, as its vaulted rooms and corridors 
plainly tell. 
once occupied by Louis Philippe, when 
staying under a false name at Reichenau as a 
refugee. When Queen Marie Amélie visited 
it after his death, as a royal refugee in Eng- 
land, she wrote the following words in the 
visitors’ book :— 

“Marie Amélie, Veuve de Louis Chabot, 
Professeur des sciences 4 Reichenau, dont 
c'est un de ses plus beaux titres.” 

With Reichenau our pedestrianism may be 
said to have ended. Chur was only a few 
miles off, and then we were on the direct 
railway line for Zurich. We were sorry 
enough to feel that our pleasant days of 
liberty amid the mountains were over: How- 
ever, ‘‘ to-morrow is another day,” as the Ger- 
mans say, and what might we not hope to 
do another summer, if spared? Leaving 
Reichenau one morning, we were at Zurich 
the same night. We only allowed ourselves 
three hours at Chur. It lies very pictu- 
resquely, in a sort of niche in the valley 
The “ Rose Garden,” overlooking the 
Rhine and its hills, is the famous Jded/e-vue 
of the place. After we had been up there 
we went to see the cathedral, an old build- 
ing with a long vaulted roof, supported by 
short thick pillars, with Egyptian-looking 


We) 


Here we were shown the room | 


cifixion, in tapestry, with a curiously wrought 
‘back ground, like an old illumination. 


We 
dined at the well-known Steinbach Inn, 
and were off by the 5:20 train to Zurich. 

At Rapperschwyl there was great ex- 
citement, and a mass of people waiting 
to be taken up. The ‘Polish refugees 


‘in Switzerland had been erecting a me- 
‘morial of some kind to some one, and 


Alexander Dumas, Victor Hugo, and a host 
of celebrities were there. 

How glad we were at half-past ten to 
see the lights of Zurich, and on arriving to 
find ourselves unexpectedly accosted by Herr 
B., who brought us straight home with him, 
telling us that he and Louise had been down 
to the station to look for us some twenty- 
seven times during the last week! Rooms 
and beds were all ready, and we must come 
and wake up the astonished good Louise to 
welcome us. I was so glad. It seemed such 
a haven of rest after the last day’s hurry and 
travel. 

There was much to tell and hear, and it 
was far into the night before we got to our 
beds. But Louise let us sleep the next 
morning just as long as we would, and then 
came the well-known little tray, with choco- 
late and hot milk rolls. At twelve o'clock 
Herr B. came in to say that there was a half- 
holiday at the school, and that he would do 
anything we liked for the rest of the day. So 


dinner was hastened, and we all started off— | 


Eliseli and Heinrich, the two eldest children, 
included—for a stroll through the town to 
the pretty botanical gardens, brilliant with 
zinnias, flowering orchids, and mallow trees. 
The little Alpine plants in pots looked like 
poor little caged birds sighing for their 
freedom. We rambled on up the hill-side to 
a pleasure-ground commanding a good view 
over the green lake and its smiling surround- 
ing hills, all dotted over with white villages. 
The busy grey-gabled town, with the tall old 
towers of the Domkirche, and the slender 


steeple of Frau Miinster near the populous | 


bridge and quay, lay below us. A vineyard 
clothed the slopes on which we stood, and on 


| the horizon across the lake rose a chain of | 
glittering snow-peaks, Glarnisch, Todi, and | 
many others whose names Herr B. could tell | 
us. We had some Swiss ale and some Swiss | 
cheese, according to Swiss custom, and then, | 
after many amusing reminiscences of former | 
visits, when Louise was a light-hearted young | 
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bride, and I her happy bridesmaid, we went 
down the hill-side to the lake, for it was B.’s 
heart’s desire to be upon it. So we took a 
boat and rowed ourselves on its still waters 
till the sun had gone down behind the gilded 
trees. A passing rose-blush lit up the eastern 
glaciers, gently faded away, and all nature 
seemed lulled to repose. 
appeared suddenly to be covered with boats, 
bathers and swimmers on all hands. A bell 


But now the lake | 


her lap, and another at her knee, telling a 
fairy tale to about sixty or seventy tiny mites, 
averaging some three and a half to four 
years. 

“And so,” she was saying, “the child went 
up to the tree which had golden apples and 
silver pears (sit up, Hanschen), and the child 
said to the tree (what is the matter, little 
Adele? come to me)—said to the tree, 
‘ Throw down some golden apples’ (Annale, 











‘| another curled away in the distance. 
| landed and went home. 


| deal about them. 
||| built in the midst of lakes on piles, as being | interrupted their slumbers, not even the 


| have been destroyed at some remote period | 
| by a conflagration, when, probably, the in-| her brothers were gone to bed, and we were 


| remained there. 


announced the approach of a passing steamer | listen a little)—‘some golden apples and 
thronged with company, and the smoke of | silver pears into my pinafore’” (here sturdy 
We | Hanschen, who was teasing fair-haired little 
Supper followed, | Annale, was marched off to the punishment 
and then some singing; after which Herr B. | stool) ; and thus by slow degrees the often- 


| gave round the books, and all joined in a| interrupted story went on, the interest by no 
hymn. Then came a chapter and prayers, |means injured to the listeners. 


Children 
Next day Herr B. took us| must have a far greater power of abstrac- 
It|tion than their elders. Some six of the 


and so to bed. 
to see the museum in the Polytechnic. 


| contains some curious remains of the inte-| tiniest were fast asleep, their heads supported 


resting Lake dwellings, which have puzzled | on their chubby arms crossed upon the low 
antiquaries so much. There area good num.- | desks in front of them. No one thought of 
ber of these curious Pfahl Bauten, as they | disturbing them, unless it were a small frolic- 


| are called here, in the Pfaffikon Lake, where | some companion, who for fun would pull a 


Herr B. used to live, and he knows a good | lock of hair, or hang a minute pocket hand- 
They seem to have been |kerchief over the heavy eyelids. Nothing 


there better protected against the depreda-| singing of the whole room, or the rising up 


| tions of hostile neighbours, or of wild beasts, | to say grace before the little bags of bread 
| than on land. The bridges which connected | and fruit, which had been brought from 
'| them with the shore were contrived so as to| home for the afternoon goufer, were given 


They appear to | out. 


be withdrawn at pleasure. oe 
After supper that evening, when Eliseli and 


removed to serra firma and | talking over our travels with Louise and her 
The way in which the| husband, Herr B. told us the history of the 


habitants 








| lakes are worked when searching for them 
| is first by excavation below a portion of the 
| surface of the bed, after which the water is 
| pumped off, and the mud below examined, 


when, in most instances, remains of human 
habitation have come to light, mixed up with 


| bones and implements, and grains of corn, 


and even bread. We saw a very ancient 


| mummy, but not from the Lake buildings. 
| It was brought from South America, and is 
| said to be 3,000 years old. 


It is in a sitting 
posture, and the withered, dried-up flesh is 
shrivelled and shrunken till it looks like 
black bark almost. The streaming hair is 
thick and flowing, but it has a strange, dull, 
dead look about it. A skeleton of the gorilla 
near at hand, showing a high ridge of bone 


| along the top of the skull, is curiously distin- 
| guished thus from the human form, and even 


from that of the ape. 
Later I went with Louise to see the infant 


|] school that her sister Elise interests herself 
| in. Here we found her with one child on 


old clergyman at Davos—how he lives on 
400 francs a year, which is £16, and has 
brought up nine children upon it, all the sons 
having gone to the university. His own 
father had sent him out into the world at the 
age of fourteen, with two thalers in his 
pocket, saying, “That is all I have to give 
thee, go and study.” 

He made his way to Basle, and found the 
means of supporting himself during his 
course by his musical talent. A gentle- 
man who had heard of his powers came 
to ask what his method was; and upon 
the self-taught youth frankly replying, “I 
have no method,” at once engaged him as 
his children’s instructor. 

Subsequently he was employed in cata- 
loguing the library of a rich but uneducated 
man, who told him he might keep count of 
the hours he worked, and set them down at 
three francs each. 

In the course of a life full of experiences 
he visited America and England, and at 
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length received the offer of the pastorship of 
Davos, on a salary of four hundred francs, 
which he accepted with thankfulness. He 
lives upon warm milk and bread twice a 
day. 

“What ! ” I exclaimed, “without ever any 
change?” 

“Well,” said Herr B, “for a change 
he takes between whiles a bowl of cold 
milk!” . At which we all laughed. 

I remember seeing the bright, cheerful, 
vivacious old man visiting some one at our 
inn atDavos, and thinking him a second Neff 
in his mountain parish. He is now seventy- 
five years old, hale and ruddy, with spark- 
ling eyes. Some fruit was offered him at 
the Zable a’héte, and he tapped his chest, and 
said “he must be careful !”’ 

August 19.—We are to go to Mannedorf 
this afternoon to spend a night and a day at 
Herr Zeller’s Institution, a prayer-healing 
hospital for sick of every kind. He supposes 
himself to have the gift of healing as given to 
the apostles—the charisma. 

August20.—Mannedorf. Wearrived yester- 
day in a pouring rain; but the little village 
looked pretty and bright even under that 
disadyantage. The irregularly built, many- 
gabled, much-added-to Institution was not far 
off.. We walked up from the steamer, and 
found the inmates just assembling for supper. 
Four long tables covered with red damask 
were spread with white cups and plates, large 
trays of bread alternated with cool platters of 
sweet butter and little saucers of grated 
steger, green goat’s-milk cheese mixed with 
fragrant herbs, to which some smoking dishes 
of hot potatoes were presently added. Some 
seventy guests—men and women and young 
girls—trooped in. They seemed to be chiefly 
of the artisan class, but some were of a higher 
grade, and all mix together here, at least at 
meals. Those who can afford it pay ten 
francs a week, the others five. 

This evening a clergyman from Strasburg 
headed the table. Jungfer Sophie, as Herr 
| Zeller’s sister is called, received us cordially 
|| and pleasantly on Herr B.’s introduction. She 
|| is.a fine tall woman of forty-five or fifty, with 
| a. pleasant expression of thoroughness and 
frankness, although her face is plain rather 
than not. We asked for Herr Z., and were told 
that he had been absent all day and night in 
search of one of the patients, a young girl of 
good family from Jena, who was described as 
thoroughly ill brought up, full of levity, and 
very obstinate to boot, and not a proper 
subject for the place. She had run away last 
evening, and all the household and patierts 





had sat up searching for her or praying for 
her return. It was feared that she might | 
have thrown herself into the lake. But a || 
telegram has arrived to say that there are || 
traces of her. | 
To go back to our supper. A short grace || 
was said by a young woman of very simple, | 
quiet manner and appearance. We were told |, 
that she was one of two girls who had | 
formerly lived with the old Dorothea Trudel, | 
the founder of the institution. She and her | 
companion had been cured by her prayers | 
and laying on of hands, and now are believed || 
to possess the same gifts. They help Herr | 
Zeller very much in his work, praying with || 
the sick, and when he is absent holding the 
prayer meetings. Just as we were leaving 
the house for the hotel where we were 
to sleep, Herr Z. appeared, rather hope- 
less as to tracing the object of his search. 
Like his sister, he was frank and pleasant- 
looking ; a short, firmly knit man, with bright 
eyes, nothing at all peculiar-looking about | 
him, certainly nothing affected, and nothing | 
of the enthusiast. The sister seems to have 
no part in the gift of healing. She does not | 
offer prayers, but at the morning meeting she | 
played the harmonium. We came over to 
the early breakfast at seven, a very simple | 
meal of coffee and bread, and then sauntered | 
about the lovely little village, which is quite 
embowered in flower-gardens, orchards laden 
with fruit, and vineyards full of grapes. The || 
scene looked almost Italian in the sunlight, 
with the soft haze over the lake and wooded || 
mountain slopes beyond. When we were | 
tired of walking we sat on one of the benches 
before the house watching the patients going 
out or in. The larger number seemed to | 
have not very much the matter with them; |! 
and certainly I think that it is chieflynervous | 
complaints that are cured here. ‘The upper || 
portion of the house is railed and barred, 
and devoted to the so-called Getsteskranken, || 
which is another name for those who are |} 
really mad. A pretty garden is allotted to | 
their use just outside the prayer hall, so that || 


they can hear through the windows the sing- || J 


ing and prayers. 
At nine o'clock all assembled 
service. 


for the | 
It began with the hymn ‘‘ Harre, 
meine Seele, harre des Herrn,*—* Wait, my 
soul, upon the Lord,” which was sung very | 


heartily in concerted parts. ‘Then one ofthe || 
invalids present came and sat upon a stool at | 
the feet of Nettli W——, one of those young || 
women upon whom the spirit of Dorothea is | 
said to have descended ; and she prayed and 

anointed her with oil, and laid her hand 
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upon her. They held especially to the texts, | 


Mark xvi. and St. James v. 

They use no medicine and no remedies, | 
though they do not despise those who do; | 
but they think theirs is the better part. Herr | 
Z. has an enormous correspondence with | 
people seeking his help and prayers. He 
often tells those at a distance that they can be 
as easily cured by their own prayers and faith | 
as by coming to him; that they must not | 
think that Miinnedorf can work special | 
miracles. He also believes that anyone can 
have the gift of laying on of hands, if he 
have but the faith and earnestness ; but he 
says that most people pray zwthout believing. | 
Some singular instances are given in the 
report of cures, both in and out of the house. | 
On two occasions typhus fever broke out in 
the institution. Most of the guests took to 
their beds, and a general panic spread. They 
then sent requests to all friends far and near 
for prayer to be made, and every patient got 
up well and sound without any other means 
being used. 

Sometimes one finds people writing for 
spiritual help and comfort. One mother 
says, .“‘ Think of my son, who is to be con- 
firmed at Easter. I fear he has a wicked 
heart. Pray for him.” 

Another writes that it is a comfort to her 
to have his intercessions, not that she wishes 
to make a pillar of rest of them, but that the 
communion of spirits is comfortable. 

At two o’clock, after the early dinner, there 
was to have been another meeting held by 
Herr Z. himself, but he had gone off again in 
answer to a telegram which described a girl 
like the one in question, in a Roman Catho- 
lic convent near Rapperschwy]l ; so prayers 
were said by Nettli, and one or two of the 
patients, as the Spirit moved them!apparently. 
They prayed for the descent of the Spirit 
upon all, for the healing of soul and body, 
for faith in Christ’s promises, for a blessing 
upon all present, friends and patients, sick in 
body or mind. When no one else spoke, 
Nettli gave out the doxology, which all sang 
very heartily. 

The origin of Herr Z’.s conducting the 
Mannedorf Institution was that when he was 
still a very young man he was cured of some 
illness by old Dorothea Trudel, who after- 


| wards invited him to join her, and left her 


house and little property to him. His father 
was a clergyman. He himself has never 
been ordained, but holds large religious 
meetings, often attended by as many as 
800 or a thousand people, from the sur- 
rounding country. 
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At five there was another meeting, with 
another laying on of hands, and at six all as- 
sembled at supper. Another telegram arrived, 
this time giving certain information of 
the runaway girl, who had gone to. some 
hotel, announcing where she had come from. 





| Jungfer Sophie answered it to the effect that 


she was to be kept there till Herr Z. could 
fetch her away.. When he finds her she will 
be returned to her relations probably. 

Finding that there was no probability of 
hearing Herr Z. pray or speak at present, we 
left by the half-past seven steamer. 

We have given the above slight sketch of 
Miinnedorf just as it appeared to us at the 
time. We abstain from discussing the institu- 
tion. Each one must form his own opinions. 
That prayer with faith can work wonders, in 


| the name of the Lord, we know. Whether we 


should abstain from using the outward means 
provided for us by an all-wise and beneficent 
Creator is questionable. 

We found Herr B. awaiting us at the land- 


\ing-stage at Zurich, and a warm, loving wel- 


come back from Louise. Next day we went to 
Pfaffikon and Fehraltorf. The afternoon was 
lovely, the fields and meadows full of purple 
crocus, the orchards laden with fruit—golden 
pears, and ruddy apples, and purple plums 
with a warm blue bloom upon them. ‘The 
low well-cultivated hills lay in a soft haze of 
sunlight, and the woods were scented with 
the aromatic perfume of the ‘pines. It was 
only a pity that the snow-peaks on the hori- 
zon were hidden behind light clouds. In the 
meadows the men and boys were busy get- 
ting in the second crop of hay. ‘Through the 
open windows of the village houses we could 
see the silk looms at work, the hands of the 
young girls swiftly passing the shuttle to and 
fro. 

As we neared Fehraltorf the bells of the 
little old church were ringing cheerily out. 
It was four o’clock, the vesper hour, but ves- 
per here meant an afternoon . rest and meal 
to the labourers in the fields). The orgin 
of the ringing, Herr B. explained, dates as 
far back as the Reformation times, when 
Luther enjoined a call for prayer against the 
Turks at stated times daily, as may be seen 
in MS. of his own handwriting at Heidel- 
berg. The bell is called the Z wrkenglocke, Or 
Turk’s bell, to the present hour. 

Passing through the small God’s-acre, we 
approached the low white parsonage with 
its green shutters, standing in the bright gar- 
den, where many-coloured Portolacks vied 
with asters and dahlias, side by side with 
lettuce and beans, haricots ahd potatoes. 
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A party of grandchildren and nieces sat in| August 24.—To-day is the children’s 
the little honeysuckle arbour. We were | ‘‘Schiitzen-Fest,” or shooting-match, a holi- 
ushered up-stairs, and the good old Herr! day ‘for all the young folks throughout the 
Dekan came to receive us with a cordial| town, who take full advantage of the one 
welcome, and the Frau Dekan followed, and | day’s “licence,” for they shoot from early 
would make tea for us, and there was much | morning till after dark. ‘The gun is held for 
to tell of changes in their little circle since | the smallest boys, who cannot steady it them- 
last we met. How the eldest daughter, |selves, but they pull the trigger, and each 
Anna, had a little son, a noble boy ; and the | one, without reserve, receives a medal on 
younger, Christine, had married an excellent!a blue ribbon which is attached to his 
clergyman of the neighbourhood, and now! breast. 
had a dear little girlh And then our jour-| The boys next in age, and under twelve, 
ney was talked over, and our walking | are allowed to rest their pieces while taking 
achievements were praised and wondered | aim, and if they hit the target at all, they re- 
at, and all too soon it was time to" take | ceive a medal too. 
leave. A warm “God be with you” was| The elder lads must fire without help of 
the good Frau’s parting greeting, and the| any kind, and win no prize unless they hit 
hospitable Herr Dekan hoped that, if spared, | the centre of the marks. All this we found 
we might meet again another year, and for | going on in the “Sihl Hdlzli,” a pretty pro- 
a longer time. |menade and square without the town, whither 
We pursued our way to Pfiffikon, along | we repaired soon after breakfast. The child- 
the smooth highway. To our left were or-| ren had gone quite early in the morning with 
chards and vineyards, with the vermilion- | their aunt and father, the boys eager to shoot, 
coloured spire of little Russikon Church ‘and little Eliseli impatient for a ride upon the 
peeping above them; to our right rose painted, bespangled merry-go-rounds, which 
the summits of the Tédi, and many a on this dayare free to all comers. 
well-known peak upon the horizon. The! The scene was a cheerful one enough— 
pretty bowery cottage, which was once crowds of people surrounded by smiling little 
Louise’s home, was almost the first we came ones, with important little faces, of every age, 
to at Pfiffikon. Now it stands silent and filled the open square or sauntered in the 
empty in its orchard and garden of roses avenues. All around were temptingly dis- 
—the mother dead, Anna, the youngest played gingerbread and fruit stalls, booths 
daughter, marritd, Elise gone to live at where fresh gophers were sold, and tents where 
Zurich with her sister. We walked round | Brat-Wiirste were the order of the day. 
the garden, and I picked a flower for old| Ever and anon a flourish of fifes and 
atfection’s sake. Then we went on to see|music, and shouts of juvenile applause, 
Anna, the “littlke Anna” of old Konigsfeld announced that a prize had been won, and 
days, now become Anna K——, and the was being awarded; while a lively jig tune 
mother of a chubby, curly-headed boy of a accompanied every fresh little bevy of riders 
year and a half old. Wine and cakes and_/|on their dizzy round in the so-called riding 
refreshments were quickly spread, the little | school. 
one was brought to be exhibited, and Anna| This afternoonwe leave, in spite of Louise’s 
stood there in much the same attitude, and | invitation to us to accompany them and their 
with much the same quiet, half-subdued | children, and a party of friends, up the moun- 
voice as in days of yore, when she was | tain side this evening, to conclude the day 




















{| first attracted me to her. | 


|| must be speedy, and on again the journey | 
| went to the Pfiffikon parsonage, where again | nique. From Zurich we travelled to Friburg, 

The little gol- | in the Black Forest, where we found all the | 
| den-haired “‘ Hannchen” was still the same | hotels full, and only succeeded in obtaining | 
|| fair-skinned, pink-cheeked, blue-eyed child | | quarters through the obliging civility of the 


| a warm welcome awaited us. 
| 


my little schoolfellow, and her deaux yeux | ' with the firing off of a grand cannon! 

I am sorry enough to go. She hopes I 
Again Herr B. reminded us that our adieux | shall visit them another year. Who knows? 
August 29.—Spa, Hotel Grand Britan- 


she ever was, only taller, and the aureole of old landlord of the “Goldner Engel,’ who 
golden locks ‘somewhat thicker. It was dusk | turned out of his own room for us. We both 
by this time, and rain had set in, but we had | enjoyed revisiting the clean, picturesque 
nevertheless a cheerful walk to Uster, three | little town, and the beautiful small cathedral, 
miles off, the nearest point where we could | with its perfect spire of lace-like tracery. It 
meet a train back to Zurich. was market morning, and the market-place 
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was full of red-kerchiefed countrywomen, with 
baskets of vegetables and delicious fruits for 
sale—luscious grapes at a few kreutzers a 
pound, and red ripe peaches at three a 
penny. 

We wandered up the mountain side to the 
castle ruins, and had many a lovely glimpse 
through the flickering vineyards of the broad 


valley plain below, with the mountains of|so short a time to stay. 


the Jura and the dark Black Forest beyond. 

Next day we went on to Heidelberg, and 
visited the beautiful castle ruins, lingering 
long amid the thick, shadowy plantations 
that surround it, and staying often to look 
down upon the winding waters of the rapid 
Neckar, which flows at the feet of the wooded 
and vine-clad hills. 

Maintz was our next stopping-place. We 
had often been there before, and so has 
every one else. We found the cathedral 
beautifully restored, rich in colour and deco- 


| ration. 


On Thursday we slept at Bonn. It isa 
picturesque, quaint, quiet town, in the midst 
of plantations of chestnuts, with a fine view 
of the Sieben-gebirge, Drachenfels, Roland- 
seck, and Godesberg. The university is a 
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| We reached Spa the same evening. Every 
| hotel was full. The price of a bad bedroom 
| seeped to be eight francs. At last we found 
a nice one at the “ Britannique,” which is a 
‘smaller hotel than some here, but very com- 
fortable and good. Spa is a nice, bright, 
| pleasant little place, in the midst of lovely 
| wooded hills, and we are very sorry to have 
Every one seems 
| bent on pleasure. There is a concert, ora 
ball, or a play every evening, and the rest of 
the day is devoted to country drives, shop- 
ping, sauntering in the town, or—unhappily ! 
—gambling. 

This morning we took a pleasant, breezy 
walk through the woods, to one of the springs, 
called La Geronstére, on the road to the 
waterfall of Coo; and in the afternoon went 
|to the promenade, amused with watching 
the gay crowd, and the fancifully dressed 
little children who skipped about amongst 
them. We bought some of the pretty Spa 





ornaments with which the shops abound. 
Reg wood, we were told, is naturally white, 
but the strong iron waters stain it a bright 
| grey, and the paintings are done by good 
|artists. A bookslide that we got has on one 


large, plain-looking building, with none of|end a beautiful copy of Landseer’s picture of 


the Prestige of antiquity and architecture 
which our own colleges possess. The stu- 
dents were away, and the hotels very dear. 


Next day we went on to Cologne, where we | 


allowed ourselves three hours to see once 
again the glorious cathedral, certainly the 


grandest one knows, in point of space and, 


height and massive beauty. I do not speak 


of ornamentation, such as that of Rheims or | 


Rouen, or of the wondrous leafy garlands and 
capitals of those of Brittany. ‘The streets, 
full of gay shops, looked to us very cheerful, 
and quite large and important after our long 
absence from any large town. 


| cathedral. 


| soil. 


| the parrot and the lapdog. 


Antwerp.—We have been to the glorious 
High mass was going on, and its 
broad aisles were full. The organ pealed forth 
loud anthems, and the choir sang full-toned 
praises. As the clock chimed eleven the 
curtains were withdrawn from Rubens’ 
pictures of the Crucifixion and the Descent 
from the Cross, and all eyes turned towards 
them. 


ao ak of * * 


This is our last halting-place on foreign 
We are en route for England. 





THE LOST SPIRITS. 


A FRAGMENT. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE 


“HELL to that moment gloomed in silence 


dread, 
And nothing writhed there, save the tortured 
fire ; 
Strange paths and channelled windings of 
dead gloom, 
Made ghastly with red glimmers, stretched 


away 





HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE.” 


Untenanted. There was no silence known, 
In all God’s space, of deadness like to 
that— 

The horror of the waiting silence there. 

But when the thunder-smitten angels fell, 

The thin-edged shrieks of torture struck 

around 
Against the shrinking, hollow-answering walls, 
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And passed through windings, and returned 
again 

To him from whom they sprang, who back 
recoiled 


In horror from the strange, unknown thing, 


ne’er 
Heard or imagined in his sense till then, 
And knew it not as his own utterance now. 
Thus, when the first thrill of the torment 
passed, 





Distinct in itself, for which blankness 
Glooms even amid the sons of God, 
Clad each in a separate glory ! 

Is THIS now thine appearance ? 
—How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning !” 


The deep, long anguish of their voices } 
ceased, 


And there were some who never from that | 


time 


And their ne'er prisoned eyes, walled up in| | Spake word to other, of despair too huge 


gloom, 

Sought forms familiar, pierced with fear, they | 
shrank 

Each from the other, never having seen 

Save God and radiant angels: back they | 
shrank 

In horror, seeing each, for the first time, 

The hideousness of devils: fearing each, 

Yet knowing not if he were also thus. 


To find or seek ease in unloading it. 
The shrill wail ceased, but lo! ‘by a decree, 


|The panged words were from thence im- 


mortal made, 
| And threaded ever the dim paths of hell, 
| That the Arch-fiend, wandering oft alone 


| Through the vast labyrinths ‘and mournful 


caves, 
| Would meet a thin pained Voice that owner- | 
less 1] 


At last they gathered all, in dark nn | fraught with agony unspeakable, and | 


clave, 

Waiting their Leader. 
shone 

With such exceeding majesty of light 


As by om Sun the Morning Star. 
He came, 


HELv’s hosts arose to greet him ; then sank 
down 

In horror at the change. A cry arose, 

Terrible in amazement, from the lost,— 


theirs :— - 
“ Where is the brightness of thy glory ? 


swelled 


He whose brightness | Nearer and nearer, crying bitterly, 
| “ How art thou fallen! Is this now thy form? 

| How is thy brightness marred!” 
That it beamed faintly, even by the Throne, | Then, close hecide him, ** Fallen / 


Lucifer, | 

Son of the morning /” When he shrank aside 

Convulsed with anguish and with horror more | 

That the lost Voice wandered so lonelily, 

| Than if some bodied lips reproached him : 
—then 


'As he shrank back, the Cry fled viewless | 
Spirits that loved him once, when love was | 
| And he could hear it waning muffled through | 


past, 


| The sinuous caves, “ Where is the majesty, 


Where the exceeding majesty of thy light ? | |The glory of thy light ? Then, farther still, 


Is ¢his the end of all? 

Is ¢his to be higher than the Highest ? 

Where is the radiance of thy presence, 

That the archangels sought, honoured, 

That lesser angels, far away, rejoiced in, 

That left a path through heaven’s bright- 
ness ? 

How mighty now is thy ruin ! 

Vast as the height of thy glory, 

So vast the immensity of its depth ! 

Art thou become even as we? 

—Alas, for the death of a glory! 

Alas, for the extinction of a majesty 


“ Fallen Morning "Star / Is this the end ‘of 
all?” | 
Then still more dulled it sank, and to a wail || 
Confused and murm’rous died away, and || 
crossed 
With other growing voices, seeking him, 
And passing each the other, through the caves | 
Winding and ringing round him. | 
This is that 
Men know as “ Conscience,” driven from his | 
breast, 
That, exiled, haunted him with separate life, I} 
And changed its name for ever to “ REMORSE.” 
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site CHAPTER XXXIV,—CURIOSITY. “Oh!” said the porter. 
: i “Yes,” continued Joe; “they runs away 
hat THE train was overdue at Muffham Junction. | from their washing or their baking, leaving 
{| Joe had ascertained this by a glance at the | the pot to boil over, if it likes, and scald the 
| station clock before he remarked to his friend | babies, while they are a-running to the church 
| the head porter, “ Forty minutes late, isn’t it?” | to see the show. __I’ll lay you twopence shey 
ate {| “ Of course itis,” replied the porter ; “that’s | take care to be in titme. The curiosity of 
fa tt why we call a train she. Don’t you see,) women ne 
| Joe?” “Yes, Joe, it is, as you say, something 
if Joe was rather obtuse, and often failed to | awful,” interrupted the porter. 
{| | see the point of a joke. So he replied,, Joe had not said it, but probably he meant 
ful | “ Can’t say as how I do.” to say it, so he let it pass. Presently he said, 
“Sharp’s not the word for you, Joe, I’m)“ There will be a wedding afore long.” 
a || afraid,” said the porter, somewhat super- “ Where?” 
ciliously ; but as he did not wish to lose the; ‘“‘ Oh, at Barton.” 
nd || | credit of his witticism, he condescended to, “Oh, you mean that Mr. Ralph, I sup- 
{| add, “Why, isn’t all women always behind pose?” 
| their time when they’ve got an appointment; Joe nodded an assent. __ 
al to keep?” ; . é, ; “Yes, I should say it will not be long 
| * To be sure,” said Joe, with a glimmering first,” said the porter. 
BS | of the joke. ; “He’s a-getting his house ready,” added 
Je || “Well, then, did you ever know a train | Joe, 
aig || keep its time ?” “Half an eye can see that,” said the 
I} || Joereflected. “No, I don’t remember one | porter, “‘if they only watches the things we 
a || ,, as did.” have brought him down. I wonder where 
P “Well, then, don’t you see that’s being just | he'll put them all ?” 
ae || like a woman, eh, Joe?” Oh, the ‘ Briars’ is a goodish sized place.” 
|} “Dear me, so it is! and that’s why we call) “Is it? I’ve never been inside it.” 
h || it she. How clever you are!” “T went inside there once. That was in 
: The porter smiled a little self-complacently, | the captain’s time.” 
“But,” said Joe, looking up, women isn’t} The porter shook hishead. “ Ah, he was 
of always late.” _a terrible fellow !” 
“ Eh?” exclaimed his friend, astonished. | ‘‘ Yes, my missis used to say she shouldn’t 
4 || “Take weddings, for example.” __ have liked to be his wife.” ; ‘ 
d || “Weddings!” repeated hiscompanion,con-| “He was a Jesuit, or a Communist, or 
temptuously, “ weddings is just the time when | something equally as bad,” observed the 


porter, learnedly. 

“Well, he used to make me think of Guy 
| Fawkes, with that sly way of his.” 
“ Only handsomer.” 
“ Wasn’t Guy Fawkes handsome ?” 
| “How could he be, Joe? Don’t we say 
“So was mine, for the matter of that,” said | when we see an ugly fellow, What a guy?” 
Joe, “for I remember as ’twas yesterday,how| “To be sure, I never thought of that,” 
| she kept me knocking my heels together | replied Joe, admiringly. 
afore she’d show herself at the church, I| “But about this wedding, if there’s a wed- 
don’t know as I mightn’t have got off the|ding to be; I’ve not met with any one that 
| mind, if I hadn’t got a bit of a smoke while I | knows the lady.” , 
was a-waiting. But that’s neither here nor, “Nor I,” said Joe; “may be it’s Miss 
there. What I means is, not the women that | Golitely.” 


goes to be married, but them as goes to see| “Well, that is seeing into a millstone. 
‘em done.” |Mr. Ralph won’t content himself with any 


they 7s late, if they ever is, I should say.” 

_ “ Not exactly,” hesitated Joe. 

ro. “Well, all I can say, Joe,” said the porter, 
“‘my missus was late on that same blessed | 
occasion, when her and I was made man and 
wife together, as the parson said.” 
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lady hereabouts; you may be sure of that! 
Such a famous traveller will want a fine 
London lady if he wants anybody.” 

“Perhaps she’ll be coming down one of 
these days to see the neighbourhood,” re- 
marked Joe. 

“Not she. She'll wait till she’s married.” 

“But may be she'll come here to be 
married.” 

“You don’t know the ways of the polite 


world, Joe.” 

“Don’t I?” 

“Not a bit. He'll go up-to London to 
marry her. It’s always done for the quality 


at St. George’s Church, because that is close | 
to Buckingham Palace, and so that makes it | 


genteel like.” 

“ Perhaps they are a-doing of it now.” 

“Can't say, Joe. He may just run down 
here to see if everything is to his liking, and 
then go up again.” 

“ But if it’s going to be such a grand affair,” 
said Joe, “I wonder they should come to} 
such a small house. I should have thought | 
they would stay in London, and have a fine 
house there.” 

“J dare say Mr. Ralph has got one there, 
but it’s all the fashion now, Joe, for the | 
newly married couple to go into retirement | 
in some country place till the honeymoon is 
over.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Joe, opening his eyes. 

“ Yes, they do. 


a pair of wood-pigeons, and he coos, and she 


They like to sit in little | 
summerhouses, and nod at one another, like | 


“ Luggage, miss?” asked the man. 

* Only one trunk, Joe,” said the young lady, 
smiling at him. 
| The man stood staring, not in the least 
| recognising her. 

“ What a stupid you are!” whispered the 
porter, as he pushed past him, and, touching 
his cap, said, ‘Do you expect any one to 
meet you, Miss Jerram ?” 

“Yes, Miss Golitely promised to come. 
Isn’t she here ?” 

“ No, miss, we’ve not seen anything of her.” 

Rosie knew that Eusebia’s punctuality was 
not always to be depended on, so she was 
not much surprised. “They will be here 
soon,” she said quietly. Then she turned to 
Joe, and asked after his wife and children. 
He told her, and then added, “I’m sure I 
beg your pardon, Miss Rosie, for not knowing 
| you, but you’ve grown so tall since you left. 
|I hope you don’t think we've forgot how 
i kind you used to be tous. We often talks 
about you.” 

Just then the sound of wheels was heard, 
and the men ran to see who was turning the 
bry leading to the station. Joe came back 
and said Miss Golitely was driving up ; then 

| he shouldered the trunk and carried it through 
the waiting-room, just as the chaise stopped. 
| Rosie followed, and was warmly greeted by 
'her friend. ‘“ How do you do, Rosie? Step 
|in, there’s a dear. I can’t get out to welcome 








chaise, and this creature seems rather frisky.” 
So Rosie, with her trunk and small et-ceteras, 


“2 } 
you, for you see I’m not driving our own | 


coos, and he says as how he’ll be true to her| was soon comfortably seated in the chaise ; 
till death do us part, and she says does he|and then, as they drove off, Miss Golitely 
mean it in real truth, and will he be sure to | ‘explained how it was she was late. Somebody 
buy her lots of silk gowns, and of course he | had wanted her papa in a hurry, seven miles 
says ever so many, and then she kisses him | away, and it was just as they were going to 


and calls him a duck.” 

“Is that how gentlemen and ladies goes | 
on?” asked Joe. 

“ Oh yes, that’s the way.” 

“Well, it comes to pretty much the same 
thing in the end, I dare say, as it is with us| 
poor folks. They has to put up with one | 
another for better for worse.’ 


“Of course,” said the porter ; “ everybody | 
| said, “ All right, then ; 


has got to shape their ends roughly, as the 
great Shakspere says.” 
“ Here’s the train at last!” shouted Joe, 


standing like a soldier at attention, as the| 
train rolled in slowly, and came to a standstill | 


just opposite to him. 

A young lady put her head out of the 
window to look for some one to open the 
carriage door, and Joe seeing this, darted 
forwards, and quickly turned the handle. 


order their pony to be put in the chaise, and 
so the rector had to go off at once, leaving 
‘his daughter to make what arrangements she 
/could. There was a difficulty in borrowing 
any vehicle. “Such an outlandish place, my 
dear, you know; not like London and its 
| smart broughams : ”—but Rosie stopped her, 
‘and said her train had come in late, and 
Eusebia was quite in time, and so Eusebia 
we shan’t be long in 
getting home. This quadruped goes twice 
as fast as our ‘ Bucephalus,’ so perhaps we 
shall have gained by the exchange. 

When they reached the pretty rectory, they 
found that Mr. Golitely was still absent, so 
Eusebia took Rosie at once to her room, 
a cosy little apartment close to her own. 
Throwing open the door, she said, “ Here 





you are to be installed, monarch of all you 
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survey ; only I hope you won't feel quite as | good view of the road and of the green could 

miserable as Alexander Selkirk did. At any | be obtained. . 

rate the ‘ sound of the church-going bell’ you| “See how important papa looks! Perhaps 

may manage to hear. I hope you have|it is the solemn responsibility of the archi- 

come to make a long stay with us.” diaconate which is even now pressing down 
“ Will a month be too long?” upon him. Let us go and meet him in the 
“A month! Oh, I shall want to keep you | hall.” 

all the summer at least. Coming to Barton; “Papa,” said his lively daughter to him 

ought to be a sort of coming home to you,/while he was shaking hands with Rosie, 

Rosie.” | have you become Venerable yet ? ” 
“Coming ere does, for you are so very; “I shall be soon, my dear. His lordship 

kind, dear Eusebia,” said Rosie, kissing her | has promised me the archdeaconry; poor Dr. 








friend warmly. | Mumbell is so ill that he has sent his resig- | 


A scratching was heard at the door. nation to the bishop.” 

“Oh,” said Eusebia, laughing, “your first; “Is it worth anything, papa, besides the 
visitor, Rosie! May an old friend come) honour of it?” 
in?” | “Yes, about £600 a-year.” 

The young lady opened the door, and the; “Oh, papa! now we'll have a close car- 
pet dog entered and ran up to Rosie wagging | riage ; I’m tired of that chaise.” 
his tail. | “My dear, your fertile mind too readily 

“Carlo! good Carlo! So you do know | anticipates results. My work as archdeacon 
me again,” ‘said Rosie, stooping to pat. his| will involve many expenses which now it is 


curly head. difficult to estimate as to the probable || 


“ Yes, he has a-good memory. He never! amount.” 
forgets his friends. I don’t wonder that; “ Mind, Rosie,” said the lively girl, turning 
Byron wrote what he did about his dog; he} from her papa, “you treat me with greatly 


must really have been his truest friend.” | increased respect. Think to what profound 
“Did he deserve any better friend?” | deference an archdeacon’s daughter must be 
asked Rosie. | entitled.” 


“ Deserved! oh, if we are allto have our} ‘“‘ Will it be needful to call you Venerable 
deserts, Rosie,” and the young lady shrugged | too ?” 
her shoulders; which completed her quotation; “ Now that is too bad, Rosie. ‘The Ve- 


significantly enough. inerable Eusebia Golitely.’ Why, I should 
“When do you expect your papa to be| never get married. 
home ?” said Rosie. | “ Perhaps you never will, my dear,” said 


“Soon, 1 hope. It's that bishop who is| her papa. 
keeping him. He seems to have taken a| 
fancy to papa, and I think it is very likely) 
he will make him his archdeacon.” | Rostz had many visits to pay in Barton. It 

“I suppose that will be a great honour.” | was very pleasant to feel herself so complete- 

“Oh yes, but I'd rather he should be a| ly at home again, as their eager recognitions 
dean, because then we should have removed |and warm-hearted greetings enabled her to 
from this dull place.” 'do. They were, perhaps, not quite so free 

“But I have always heard that cathedral | with het, as they had been formerly: the tall, 
towns were very dull places.” | graceful, and dignified young lady, fashionably 

“Perhaps they are, Rosie, compared to|though simply dressed, at first awed them a 
London. But they are better than this dead- little; but when they found that she was as 
alive -village. More shops, more people,|natural and easy with them as she had 
better society, and the grand cathedral|been when a child, and had the same 


CHAPTER XXXV.—OLD SCENES REVISITED. 


music.” smile and merry laugh just as ready, they 
“But very stiff, and heavy, and cere- | soon lost the formality of their respect, only it 
monious.” | passed into such evident admiration of her, 


“ Ah, I don’t suppose you would care for| that Rosie was quite amused to find herself 
it, but I should like it, and papa would be|so much of a heroine. 
in his element. He is neither a lark nor aj Her first visit was to old Stephen, for 
butterfly. But talking of him brings him, I|she learned that he was still living, though 
declare. See how gravely he is coming up/much more infirm. His daughter had been 
the road,—look !” |dead for four years. She found the old 
Eusebia pointed to the window whence a| man seated by his window, looking weary, 
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and wrinkled with age. He brightened 
up at her approach. 

“T can’t rise, Miss Rosie,” he said as 
she entered. the cottage, “my old limbs 
have got almost past work now; but I'm | 
joyful to see you again. I did want to 
see your pretty smile once more, and to 
give you an old man’s blessing before I go 
home. The Lord has granted me my wish, 
glory to His name for all His mercies.” 

“T am glad you remember me, Stephen. 
You see I am so much grown that some 


“The Lord lift up the light of His coun- 


} 


tenance upon you, and give you peace,” said | 


Stephen, solemnly, as his young visitor went 
out at the door. 
It was quite a round of visits which Rosie 


paid. She would have liked to go over the | 


house which used to be her home, but it was 
now let, and as the people were strangers 
to her, she did not like to ask them to show 
it to her. Perhaps when they heard she was 
in Barton they might ask her to look over it. 

Rosie did not forget her dear friend’s 





of your neighbours did not know me again.”’ 

“Yes, I know you again. You be grown, | 
Miss Rosie, but you have the same look, | 
and your voice sounds just the same. [| 
used to think it was like music.. And be} 
you grown much, miss, in the other way ?”’ 

“In knowledge and grace, you mean,” 
said Rosie, seriously. 

“Yes; can you set your seal that God is 
true to all He has been doing with you ?” 

“T believe I can,” said Rosie. 

‘““May be your road has not been all} 
brightness. You’ve had a cross to carry, my 
dear lady ?” 

“ Yes, and sometimes a heavy one. 


But | 


_ the everlasting arms have always strengthened | 
| me to bear it.” 


““That’s good hearing,” said the old man. | 


| “TI knew the King’s daughter would be 
watched over. 


Bread has been given you, | 
and water has been sure?” 
“Oh yes, Steplten,” said Rosie, joining | 


_ in his metaphorical way of talking, “ the | 
| manna has fallen daily round the camp, | 


and the omer has always been full when 
I have brought it back to my tent.” 

“ And the brook in the way, have you| 
drunk often of that? You know how it) 
refreshed the King, and made him lift up 
his head.” 

“Yes, and it has often refreshed me. 
But the other brook, the one at Cherith, has 
sometimes dried up and disappointed me.” 

“Very like, very like,” said the old man, | 
“but then you could go to Zarephath, so | 
you’ve had no need to hunger.” 

“No, Stephen, and not one thing hath) 
failed of all that the Lord God hath spoken.” 

“Oh, how good the Lord is ! how great is | 
His mercy which He hath laid up for ‘them | 
that fear Him !” said the old man, quoting | 
from a memory richly stored with God’s| 
Word. He knew little else, but in the! 
“mysteries of the kingdom” he was a/| 
“ scribe well instructed.” 

After further conversation Rosie rose to} 
g0, saying she would soon come again. 


quiet resting place in the old churchyard. 
She found the grave in good order, and free 
fromm weeds, but there were no flowers. She 
had not expected to find any, and yet their 
absence struck her for a moment as if with a 
feeling that she had been neglectful. But,” 
as she softly said to herself, “it was only a 
sentiment, though a natural one. I should 
not now wish to keep the grave decorated 
with flowers. It would seem to imply I 
fancied there was some presence of hers 
here which could be gratified by the attention 
thus paid ; while I know she is not here, but 
in her happy home. I fear these memorials 
of the departed are more earthly than spiritual 
in their associations of thought and feeling.” 


| And so Rosie turned away from the church- 


yard, feeling how much we need to ponder 
the counsel given by the angels of the sepul- 
chre, in relation to our departed friends as 


| well as to our Lord, “ He is not here, He is 


risen.” 

“Well,” said Eusebia, as Rosie came in 
again, “ how have you sped ? Did you know 
the people again, or has your London life 


| obliterated the recollections of your child- 


hood ?” 

“You should rather ask, did they know 
me, for they all seemed much the same, but 
I feel I am grown older.” 

“ Well, did they know you?” 

*¢ All but the little dressmaker. She could 
not recall me, though she guessed who I was 
from knowing I was at Barton.” 

* Ah, I dare say she was too much absorbed 
in the contemplation of your attire to notice 
your features much. 
again when you happen to have a different 
dress on; you will be as good as a fashion- 
book in this benighted village.” 

“Don’t disparage your village. 
nice little village.” 

“Little! You never called it little when 
you were a child.” 

“No,” said Rosie, laughing, “it used to 
seem a good-sized place then. I suppose I 


was like the mouse that climbed to the edge 
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of the box and looked round the room, and 
said, ‘ What a large world I live in!’” 

“ Well, you have been wise enough never 
to regret that you had left Barton for 
London.” 

“ Yes,” answered Rosie, earnestly, ‘‘ I have 
often regretted it. 
here, that I have often looked back with 
something like envy of ‘the even tenor’ 
and peacefulness of Barton life.” 

“If you say so I believe you, Rosie, but I 
can’t enter into your feeling. Pardon me if 
| I say that it seems to me preposterous to sigh 

for our fields and woods when you can enjoy 
the advantages of London society.” 





lieve I am still a country girl at heart.” 
“Well, my dear, if the ‘cottage near a 
wood’ is your notion of felicity, you had 
better ask Mr. Ralph to let you live at the 
Briars.”’ 

“Tsn’t it let?” 

“Let! no, never has been. That 
dian of yours must be.an eccentric man. 
He’s kept a woman in the house ever since 
he left it, and that is when you left Barton. 
for he has never been here since, so it has 
been a useless expense to him. But I 
always thought him strange, though I suppose 
it is treason to say so to you.” 

Rosie smiled. “I believe he 
peculiar in some things.” 

“Tn many things, I shouldsay. However, 
that is no business of mine. But about the 
cottage; would not you like to live in it, 
Rosie ?” 

“ What, by myself ? 
decline.” 

“ By-the-bye, where is your old guardian ?” 

“In London.” 

“Do you expect to hear from him?” 


Thanks, but I must 





| Yes, I am looking for a letter now. He 
'| said he should write to me here,” 
Mr. 


Ralph said he felt sure that Rosie was 
astonished and perplexed, perhaps also dis- 
pleased, by what must seem to her a strange 
mystery. Her cousins were quite correct in| 
addressing him as Mr. Barnett, though he 
was also entitled to be called Ralph, provi- | 
ded that was understood to be only his Chris- 

tian name. That it had not been so under-| 
stood by Rosie and the Barton people did | 
not originate in any intentional deception on | 
his part, but from the accidental circumstance | 
of his giving a wrong address card to Dr. | 
Jolly ; and when he discovered the mistake, | 
through hearing himself addressed as Mr. 

Ralph, he had not corrected it, thinking it 

vi. 


The next morning the letter came. 
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I had such a happy time | 


“ Ah, well,” said Rosie, smiling, “I be-| 


guar- | 


is a little} 


did not matter, as he only meant to 
one night at Barton. 


for a time. 





| member he had more than once referred, and 
| he could not explain any farther. However, 
| he hoped that she would like Mr. Ralph Bar- 
| nett as wellas Mr. Ralph. If his name had 
|slightly changed, he himself was precisely 
|the same. He thought he should be in 
| Barton soon, and then she could tell him 
| what she thought about the matter. 

Rosie did not like it. She had become 
|used to “‘ Mr. Ralph,” and “ Mr, Barnett ” 
did not sound as pleasantly. It would be 
difficult to call him so. Besides, was it right, 
the'way he had acted? Allowing the mistake 
in names to continue was to her clear and 


thoughtful mind almost, if not quite, the same || 


as designedly causing it. Then Rosie sighed. 
| Ah, he was not so perfect as she had fan- 
|cied. Perhaps there were other flaws in his 


character which she had not yet discovered. || 


| What was his secret? What had Captain 
Smithers intended to insinuate? Could he 
have been mixed up with that bad man in 
anything wrong ? 

Then a recollection of what Mrs. Reeves 
had told her about her friend flashed across 
|her memory. It was Mr. Ralph about whom 
she had been speaking. Did Mrs. Reeves 
|know how Mr. Barnett had been passing 
himself off as Mr. Ralph? Ah, now she 
understood why the place in the photograph 
album was vacant. But why all this mystery? 
Why should he have not wanted Rosie to 
know really who he was? 

What would Eusebia say ? 


strange concealment of name ? 
Then her eye caught some pencilled words 


inside the envelope of Mr. Ralph’s letter, | 


which she had not noticed. They were 
these :—“ I should like you to explain to Mr. 
and Miss Golitely how the mistake in names 
occurred.” 

If Rosie’s faith was a little shaken, would 
it bear a severer test ? 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—MR. RALPH WANTS TO BE 
TRUSTED. 


ONE morning at breakfast Eusebia said, “I 
see you have a letter from Mr. Barnett, or 
Mr. Ralph—which are we to call him, 
Rosie ?” | 
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remain 
Afterwards, reasons 
had presented themselves to his consideration 
which led him to think that it would be 
wiser to remain content with half his name 
The reasons “were connected 
with the secret, to which Rosie might re- 





How she would | 
go on about the raven! Would Mr. Ralph | 
when he came to Barton tell them about the 
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“ Oh, Mr. Ralph, please,—for the present,| “Sure! oh no. I only give you the 
at least. I don’ tseem to know him by any|common report. Take it for what it is 
other name.” worth. Only, the Barton people will have it 

“ My dear,” said the rector, “let me suggest}so. They say lots of things have come to 
the propriety of speaking both of and to our|the Briars, so they infer Mr. Barnett in- 
much-respected friend by his proper appel-| tends residing here.” 
lation. As we have not known him very| “ But that does not prove that he means to 
intimately, it seems scarcely proper that we | be married.” 
should call him by his baptismal name| “No, and very likely it is only talk. You 
simply.” can ask him about it when he arrives.” 

“Well, papa, never mind that just now,”| ‘1 think, my dear Eusebia,” said her 
said his daughter, impatiently ; “I want to| father, “we had better ask Mr. Ralph to || 
ask Rosie if it is likely that the raven means | take his dinner with us to-day.” | 
to wing his flight here.—Does he, Rosie?” | “Just as you like, papa. I know Rosie | 

“Does what?” said Rosie, who was ab-| wil vote for it. If you will write the invite, 

| 
| 




















sorbed in her letter, and had not clearly} Rosie will be delighted to take it to the 





“Suppose we drive over to Muffham/Dinner-time came, and with it also came 
Junction and fetch him,” said Eusebia, wish-| Mr. Ralph Barnett. The rector welcomed 
|| Ing to tease. |him heartily, taking care to call him Mr. 
‘|| The rector was just laying down his knife | Barnett. Rosie forgot, and still called him 
and fork preparatory to a mild remonstrance, | Mr. Ralph. Eusebia corrected her with de- 
when Rosie said, “Of course we shall do} mure politeness, and said she wondered how 
nothing of the kind, Eusebia; you don’t/she could forget Mr. Barnett’s name so 
really mean it.” leasily. The hero himself only smiled, as if 

“Well, perhaps we had better not ; men | he were amused, which smile rather provoked 
are so conceited, and there is no occasion to | Miss Golitely. 


| understood the question. | Briars.” 
|  Eusebia laughed. “Love is deaf as well! “Oh no,” replied the rector, hastily, “I || 
| as blind. I only asked if you expect to see | will not trouble Rosie ; I can easily send it || 
|} your guardian soon.” ‘  |in to him as soon as he is there.” 
||“ Yes, he says he is coming to-day by the| The hours seemed long to Rosie, though 
| three o’clock train.” they passed away with their usual celerity, 
| 








| 

feed their vanity.” He took his leave soon after dinner, saying | 
“I don't think Mr. Ralph is conceited.” | he had a good many things to arrange, and 

“ But Ido. Apropos, have you heard he |so Rosie saw no more of him that day. He | 

is about to be married ?” - |had not taken more notice of her than of || 

“ Married !” exclaimed Rosie, aghast at | Eusebia, and she had been hoping for some || 
the idea. ‘little talk with him of a more special cha- 


Eusebia laughed heartily as she marked | racter. 
the rising colour in her young companion’s; The next morning when Rosie was in her 
| cheeks. own room dressing for a walk, she heard the 
“I said married,” she replied ; “is it such | door-bell ring. She was just on the point of 
an extraordinary thing that a man should get | running down, believing it to be Mr. Ralph’s 


| married ?” |ring, but she checked herself, saying, “ I am 
“ But I did not think—— ” and then Rosie /not a child now. Eusebia will call me silly 
stopped. |if I seem too eager to see him, and it may 


“Did not think, you mean, that such a | not be he.” So she seated herself at her 
wild rover could settle down into a respect- | little table and drew out her writing portfolio 
able householder and model husband and |to write to her aunt in London. 
father. I allow it is difficult to contemplate} Half an hour passed away, and she had 
such a transformation, but it is what we must/not been sent for. It could not be Mr. 
all expect to come to. ‘ Marriage is the| Ralph, then, who had called ; so she leisurely 
bourne whence no traveller returns.’—Is not | finished dressing and walked slowly down the 
that what Hamlet says, papa?” broad staircase. Her surprise on reaching 

Mr. Golitely shook his head. ‘“Your|the door of the morning-room was great. 
quotation is a travesty on that inimitable | There was Mr. Ralph, in what seemed to her 
soliloquy.” most eager conversation with Eusebia, who, 

“ But are you sure that he is to be married, | on her part, appeared most deeply interested 
Eusebia ?” in what he was saying to her. 
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What could this mean? Mr. Ralph med 
all this time without asking for her! andi n 
such earnest conversation with Miss Golitely | 
that neither of them heard her step across 
the hall, nor saw her as she stood for a mo- 
ment at the door watching them. Her heart 
began to throb painfully, she did not know | 
why, and a feeling of disappointment she 
could not account for made her feel as if 
some heavy weight had been suddenly 
pressed down upon her. She bore up under 
it, however, with a brave spirit, and entered 
the room, and tried to speak with her usual | 
calmness. 

They seemed quite startled, and Eusebia, 
she thought, looked confused, as if she were 
taken by surprise. However, if she were 
confused, she carried it off very well by'| 
laughing and saying, “Come in, Rosie, our | 
téte-a-t/te is just ended.” 

*‘PDon’t let me interrupt it,” said she, forc- 
ing a laugh. “I did not know Mr. Barnett 
was here.” 

“Oh,” said Eusebia, “I quite forgot to 
send word to you.—That’s your fault, Mr. 
Barnett,” she added, turning to him, “for 
bringing up such an interesting subject of 
conversation.” 

“* May I know what it is?” said Rosie. 

Eusebia shook her head. “Not just 
yet, Rosie ; by and by you shall be enlight- 
ened.” 

Rosie made no reply. 

“You don’t like mysteries, Rosie?” said 
Eusebia. 

** No,” said Rosie, shortly, “I don’t think 
they are good things at all.” 

There was a slight inflexion of displeasure 
in the tones of her voice,—very slight, but 
Mr. Ralph caught it. 

* Lord Silvercombe’s family motto is a very 
good one,” he said,—‘“ ‘Trust when you 
cannot trace.’ ” 

Miss Golitely did not see the relevancy of 
this remark, but Rosie understood it, and 
tried to get rid of the feeling which was 
secretly paining her. But it was difficult to 
regain }\er usual composure. 

Mr. Ralph Barnett took out his watch. 
“T must be off now. I expect Mr. Ruffy 
down from London by the first train, on 
rather important business.” 

“Will he keep you long?” asked Miss 
Golitely. 

“ Till it is time for him to catch the express 
two o'clock up train. Good morning, Miss 
Golitely ; don’t forget what you promised — 
Good bye, little Rosie.” 

‘Am I so little still ?” 


“To me always; that is, so long as you 
wish to be. 

“But people must grow older. I cannot 
be a child for ever, even if I wished it.” 

“Which you do not ?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“Neither do I,” said Mr. Ralph, gravely ; 
and then he was gone. 

That afternoon Miss Golitely said, ‘ Would 
you like to take old Stephen some of that 
sponge cake? It would be soft for him to 
eat.” 

“TI should like to very much,” replied 
Rosie, somewhat surprised, for Eusebia had 


never before asked her to take anything to 


the poor people, “ Will you come with me?” 
she added. 

“Thanks, no,” replied Eusebia. 

“Tt is a fine afternoon for a walk,” re- 
marked Rosie. 

“Yes, it is, but I am sorry I cannot ac- 
company you. In fact, I must go out, but 
not that way.” She spoke as if she did not 
wish to explain whither she was going, and 
Rosie said no more, only she felt as if 
Eusebia were not quite candid with her. 

When Rosie, after some time spent in 
pleasant talk with her aged friend, left his 
cottage, the fineness of the day tempted her 
to prolong her walk, and she walked on, so 
deep in thought that she had turned into a 
pleasant green lane before she remembered 
that it was the one which led past the Briars. 
As soon as she saw where she was, she 
stopped, saying to herself, “ What a curious 
thing instinct is! I have turned into this lane 
without knowing it.” 

Instincts are indeed curious things, for 
another instinct seemed to say to Rosie, 
“You had better turn back again, and walk 
another way, so as not to pass the Briars.” 

But why should she not pass the Briars ? 
Instinct did not tell her; it only said, “ You 
had better not.” Formerly a very pleasant 
instinct had often drawn her down that lane, 
and in at the little garden gate. Instinct 
now was not a pleasant guide. 

But there are feelings which are stronger 
than instincts, and certain feelings had their 
way, so that Rosie changed her mind about 
turning back, and resolved to pursue her 
walk along the pretty country lane. 

Instinct would have done her a good turn 
had she only yielded to it, and feeling would 
have been spared a violent shock, for just as 
she came close to the gate belonging to the 
Briars, who should be opening it but Mr. 
Ralph ! and who should be passing through 


|it but Miss Golitely ! 
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Mr. Ralph looked a little vexed, but Miss 
Golitely laughed at Rosie’s surprised look. 
Well. might Rosie look surprised, for all the 
time that Mr. Ralph had known Eusebia she 
had never gone to see him at his cottage,— 
no, not even with Rosie. Her only visit was at 
the famous party which he once gave. And 
now she had evidently been making a call, 
and that even after seeing him for some time 
alone that very same morning. 

It was very suspicious. Was Mr. Raiph 
going to be married, and was it— no, surely 
it could not be ; it must be a foolish thought 
of hers, it could not be Eusebia that was to 
be the bride. Most likely it was all nonsense 
about his marrying. Eusebia had only gone 
in to see his flowers or to admire some Indian 
curiosities, yet it was strange she should go in 
even for that purpose, and still more strange 
to intend, as she plainly had intended, to 
keep the case a secret. Her heart became 
very heavy. Something, she felt, was wrong. 

While all these thoughts were flashing 
through the girl’s mind, Eusebia was laugh- 
ingly telling her not to be too much thunder- 
struck, but poor Mr. Barnett was so much 
at a loss to know how his furniture ought to 
stand that he had requested her advice in its 
arrangement. 

Rosie tried to look as if this were an ordi- 
nary sort of thing, but she did not succeed 
very well. Mr. Ralph terminated the embar- 
rassment by shaking hands with Miss Golitely, 
and saying how greatly he was obliged to 
her. 

“Yes, and now Rosie will be obliged to 
me if I take myself off. Two's company, 
three’s none. Good-bye all of you for the 
present.” 

And away the young lady walked, looking 
at Rosie as if she were vastly amused. 

Rosie stood without speaking, evidently 
expecting to be asked to walk in, but 
Mr. Ralph did not ask her. Instead, he said, 
“Would you like a walk with me, dear 
Rosie ?”’ 

Rosie did not feel too amiable at that mo- 
ment, so she said, trying to say it indiffer- 
ently, “‘ Perhaps you are too much engaged 
this morning.” 

“ Not at all,” he said briskly. 

“TI thought somebody from London was to 
come to you this morning.” 

“Yes, come and gone.” 

“ Perhaps you have some letters to write.” 

“No, I am at perfect leisure just now, you 
very considerate young lady.” 

He came out as he spoke, and shut his 
garden gate after him; then he took hold of 


1 





Rosie’s hand, saying, with his bright smile, 
“ Always a little girl with me, eh, Rosie?” 

Rosie did not mean to do it, but somehow 
she could not help giving his hand a little 
squeeze. She wanted to be rather stiff with 
him, but could not well manage it. 

“Shall we take one of our old walks?” 

“ Yes, if you like,” she said. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “that it was 
just about here that your little dog found me 
standing under a tree ?” 

“Oh yes, I remember it quite well ; 
when you talked about giving a party. You 
gave me a secret to keep, and I kept it.” 


“ And you would have kept all my secrets. 


for me just as faithfully, would you not ?” 

“ Yes, I think so.’ 

“And you would have liked to have all 
my secrets to keep; you would have liked 
me to tell them?” 


“ Not unless you had wished me to’ know | 


them,” said Rosie, looking up at him. 


“Still you would have liked to know | 


them.” 








it was | 


“ Well, and if I had wished it, why should | 


I not ?” she asked, with the fearlessness of 
an honest spirit. “I should tell you all my 
secrets ; I’ve never kept anything from you.” 

“You are keeping some from me now,” he 
said slowly. 

“[? What can you mean?” 

“You would not like to tell me all the 
thoughts which have just been passing 
through your mind.” 

He looked at her as he spoke, and she 
blushed and turned her face away, saying 
evasively, “‘ No one would like to tell all 
they think.” 

He smiled. 
need to tell me; 
enough.” 


“ Dear Rosie, there is no 
I have read them easily 


‘“‘T wish you could not read my thoughts | 
so easily,” she said, much troubled and ready 


to cry. 

“Don’t be afraid that I shall read too 
much, my own little Rosie.” 

She tried to draw her hand away. “I am 
not quite a child now,” she said. She did 
not care to be called his own little Rosie if 
he were thinking of getting married, perhaps 
to Eusebia. 

“No, you are not a child now,” he said, 
gravely; “you have grown up into a tall, 
sensible woman. I suppose, though, it is 
difficult for me to regard you otherwise than 
as the dear child who-entrusted herself so 
confidingly to me.” 

“‘[ am just what I was in some things,” 
she said, hastily. 
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“Just as sincere in your affection for me, 
and in wishing to make your home with me?” 
He spoke very softly and tenderly. 

“Oh, Mr. Ralph, are you just the same ?” 

“ No, my dear, not just the same ; I amas 
much as ever your loving friend, and you are, 
if possible, dearer to me than ever, my sweet 
little girl. But in some things I am changed. 
I have often thought of the conversation you | 
and I had together here. What you said | 
came home to my conscience and gave it| 
some sharp pricks. I have often thought | 
that was the first time that a ray of light ever | 
shot into my mind. Perhaps the story would | 
be too long a one, or else I could give you a 
history of the way by which I have been led | 
to see how mistaken my life has been in its 
aim and motive, and how I am now, I be- 
lieve, on the right track.” 

“Oh, I should so much like to hear it,” 
|| said Rosie, eagerly. 

|| Very well, then, let us sit on this bank, 
| and you shall have my story.” 

“ Part I already know.” 

* How is that ?” 

“From Mrs. Reeve. 
your early life.” 

“That will save me some pain, then,” he 
| said. 

And then he gave her a narrative showing 
the Lord’s dealings with him during the past 
years, and explaining how he now- could re- 
joice in believing in the wisdom and love 
of a heavenly Father’s care, and in leaving 
everything in His hands. 

“So now you are a wandering raven no 
longer,” said Rosie. “‘ Oh! I am so happy to) 
know that you have that peace which you so 
long were a stranger to.” 

“IT found no rest for the sole of my foot, 
and I could not, like the raven, feed upon 
carrion, so I have come back to the ark.” 

“In both senses, I hope,” she said, 
smiling. 

He caught her meaning, and replied, “I 
don’t know quite. I am in my ark, as you 
once called it, at the present time, but my 
stay there depends on you.” 

“On me!” said Rosie, greatly surprised. 

“Ves, I once told you that I could not stay 





She told me about 


unless you gave me some sugar-plums, and | 


you promised me some.” 
‘Oh, but that was only a child’s talk.” 
“Not at all, so far as I was concerned. I 
meant it in sober reality. It rests with you| 
to keep me there.” | 
“What can you mean ?” 
“Why, that if my little girl is ready to| 
come home, I will stay at home too as long 
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as she likes. Will you come and live at the 
Briars ?” 

Rosie was so startled 
nothing to say. 

“Don’t you remember that our bargain 
was, I was to have you with me, as soonas I 
was ready to act a guardian’s part more 
fully than I have ever yet been able to do?” 

“Yes, but that was a long time ago. I 
was only a child then.” 

“But you were my child. Are you not 
the same now? Don’t you belong to me, 


that she found 


Rosie ?” 
_“QOh yes,” she said, putting her hand in 
his, “ but would it be ——” 


She hesitated. 
; He finished the sentence forher. “ Would 
it be proper for you to live with me, now 


jthat you are grown up, and I am only a 


bachelor. I suppose it would be ”—he now 
spoke very slowly, watching her all the while 
—“if I tell you that I expect soon to be 
married. You will not object to come 
then.” 

It was a cruel speech. He felt it was, the 
moment he had uttered it. But he had a 
motive in saying what he expected would 
hurt the poor child’s feelings. 

But .he was scarcely prepared for the 
sudden outburst of tears. It was the finish- 
ing stroke to the already disturbed feelings. 

“Rosie!” hesaid. But the girl made no 
reply. 

“Rosie,” he went on, “I have startled you. 
I ought to have told you the news more 
carefully. But do you remember that you 
once told me that you would trust me unre- 
servedly, under any circumstances ?” 

A faint “ Yes” was all the answer he could 
get. 

“T want you to trust me now. I am 
going to put your trust perhaps to a severe 
test. You will wonder why. Well, you 
shall know when you know all my secrets. I 
want you to believe that all my arrange- 
ments are made with the view of promoting 
your happiness. I want my home to be 
yours too, and I am doing what I can to 
bring that about. Believe me, it will all 
turn out for the best. If you want me to 
trust, show me that yow can trust. Will you 
do it?” 

But Rosie was in no mood for talking. “I 


|always have trusted you; but I think I 


should like to go back to the rectory now, I 
feel rather tired.” 

‘So you shall, and we will talk of some- 
thing else.” 

“Oh, but I wish you to talk about your 
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marriage, if you want to. Do I know the 
lady ?” 

“Yes, I think you do. But now not a 
word more about it. I want to tell you 
about a poor Indian squaw that I found 
dying in her wigwam. It is very interesting, 
and shows the power of God’s grace.” 

* * * * x 

“Tt must be Mrs. Reeve,” thought poor 
little Rosie, as she sat that night before her 
looking-glass, combing her hair. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL. 


Ir had really come, the wedding morning. 
Mr. Ralph Barnett was to be chained by the 
fetters of matrimony, so as to be a tamed 
raven from henceforth—so said Miss Go- 
litely. 

“ Are you ready, Rosie?” asked Eusebia, 
entering Rosie’s room. 

“ Nearly,” said Rosie. 

“How kind of Mr. Barnett, to send to 
town on purpose for a new dress for you, 
Rosie! He knew you would like to go to 
the church to see him married. What a 
pretty dress! You and I shall be the only 
bridesmaids.” 

* But we ought to be dressed alike?” 

“Oh no, it’s not the fashion now.” 

“Tt seems to me that I am too smart for 
a bridesmaid. I don’t want to eclipse the 
bride.”’ 

“Tam guite sure you won't do that,” said 
Eusebia, emphatically. 

“Indeed! Do you know her?” 

“Well, I have seen her, and I don’t feel 
afraid of your outshining her. You know 
people do dress so extravagantly now-a- 
days.” 

“Tt is time you young ladies were off,” 
called out the voice of Mr. Gollitely. 

“All right, papa. They will be sure to 
wait for us.” 

** Are you sure of that, Eusebia ?” 

Quite. But we may as well go.” 

As they drove along, people stood in 
groups staring at them. 


wonder whether the bride’s carriage is before 
us?” 

“TI am sure it is not,” said Eusebia, laugh- 
ing. : 

“You seem in a merry mood this morn- 
ing. Who is to be chief bridesmaid? You, 


I suppose.” 








“Yes, it will be my duty to hold the | 


bride’s gloves, and hand her a smelling-bottle 
should she faint.” 

“Which it is to be hoped she won’t do.” 

“ Here we are at the church, and here’s 
papa. You are to walk with him, Rosie. 
I'll follow.” 

Rosie supposed this to be a mark of 


respect to her as their visitor, and so she | 


walked up the central aisle quietly enough. 
But when they reached the chancel, Mr. 


Ralph indeed was there, but there was no | 


bride ! 

“Has not the bride come yet?” asked 
Rosie, in a whisper; of Eusebia. 

* Yes, she is here, standing by my side,” 
said Eusebia, with a 
volumes. 


smile which spoke | 


“ Please to stand here, Miss Jerram,” said | 


the old clerk, grouping the wedding party; 
“and you, sir, here, on the lady’sright. Yes, 


just so.” 
* 


* * * * 


“ Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded 
husband ?” 

And Rosie said, “I will.” 

She used to wonder, afterwards, how she 


ever found courage to say it, and what kept | 


her from fainting away. 
* * * 
“Will you ever doubt me any more, 
Rosie ?” whispered the new husband as he 
walked down the aisle. 
“ No, never more,” replied the bride, still 
in a sweet maze. 


* * 


And when they were driving away from the | 


church, Ralph Barnett said, “ And now you 
shall know the wonderful Secret. But first 
let me hear you call me Ralph.” 

“ Ralph, dear Ralph!” she said, rather 
timidly, hiding her happy face against his 


“How they do look!” said Rosie. “I shoulder. 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 
** NEW efforts with a New Year.” A simple motto, but yet one which is sufficient to express the deepest 
sense of responsibility, and to cover the ground of the largest enterprise. Our new programme is varied, 
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the diffusion of the Scriptures in ancient and modern times. 

IIl.—A Summary of the Geography and Natural History of the Holy Land, 
with a special reference to the narratives, opinions, and imagery of the Sacred 
writers, given with a desire to aid the reader in forming an accurate and vivid 
conception of the scenes and localities of which they speak. 

IIIJ.—Biographical notices of Scripture Character, bearing in fulness some pro- 
portion to the position which they severally hold in the Bible, and drawn up with 
an approach to a consecutive narrative, so as to form a series of brief memoirs. 

IV.—Sketches from Ancient History, with an outline of the history of “the 
Chosen People,” exhibiting the rise, progress, decline, and ruin of the nation and 
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early stages of civilization, and the mind, character, literature, and social condition 
of the Israelites. 

V.—An outline of Biblical Antiquities, treating of the language, manners, 
usages, and institutions of the Hebrew race, in the several periods of its history 
down to the fall of Jerusalem, and all relations to neighbouring and kindred stocks. 

VI.—An exhibition of opinions set forth or implied in the Bible, accompanied 
by observations as to their source and permanent validity ; comprising principles 
and rules to assist the student in comprehending and expounding the contents of 
the Scriptures. 

VII.—Disquisitions and remarks of an explanatory and apologetic nature, show- 
ing the grounds on which repose the religions of Moses and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and designed to illustrate how solid is the historical basis of the Gospel, and its 
claim to be accounted a Divine Revelation. 

VIII.—A general view of Christian Truth, chiefly as conveyed in the life, teach- 
ings, death, and ascension of the Saviour of the World. 
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THE “PICTORIAL BIBLE DICTIONARY.” 


« There is no lack of Bible Dictionaries, each of which has its special plan 
and merits. This work, published by Messrs M‘Phun, can claim advan- 
tages of its own. It is exactly what it professes to be—a ‘Pictorial’ 
Bible Dictionary. The introductory sketch of evangelical theology by 
Dr Wylie is an admirable performance, and a most suitable prelude to the 
varied and valuable contents. Like the chapters which follow, it is of an 
eminently popular character, adopting a style of exposition distinct from 
that of any theological treatise with which we are acquainted. In a 
dramatic and picturesque form, the roll of natural and revealed theology 
is gradually and clearly unfolded. The rationale of the evangelical system 
is placed in strong relief as contrasted with the theories of the Socinian 
and Romanist; and its superiority to theirs, as an adaptation to all the 
needs and aspirations of human nature, is amply vindicated. The 
Dictionary itself is the work of one of the most valued contributors to 
Kitto’s Biblical Encyclopedia, and it has been carefully revised and 
brought down to the most recent date by the same competent hand which 
has penned the introduction. Between forty and fifty new articles have 
also been added by the editor, The subjects treated are such as relate 
to the authenticity of the canon, the age and circumstances in which the 
different books of the Bible were written, Scripture biography, the 
geography and natural history of the Holy Land, sketches from ancient 
history, exegetics, apologetics, and occasionally remarks of a practical, 
Christian character. Illustrative steel and chromo-lithograph engrav- 
ings, maps, and plans are also given. The contents are arranged 
alphabetically. The work is now being issued in Monthly Parts, so as 
to bring it within the reach of all, and when completed, will make two 
royal octavo volumes, handsomely and strongly bound.”—Daily Review. 

“ Of much value for reference in families. It does not, of course, give the’ 
same full articles as large Dictionaries, but it gives sufficient information 
for ordinary popular use. This edition is profusely illustrated, the illustra- 
tions being taken from ancient medals, sculptures, &c.—every source of 
real value. ‘There are excellent maps, and also pictures of the cities of 
chief interest, many of them coloured, and some very beautiful. Dr Wylie 
is well known both as a theologian and popular writer, and his contri- 
bution on theology is exceedingly clear and good, We can cordially 
commend this book to those who are anxious to have beside them for 
family use a cheap and easy work of reference on all Scripture topics. 
The Dictionary form is now recognised as by far the best for such books.” 
— Christian Work. 

“It is certainly an admirable idea to have a Pictorial Household Bible 
Dictionary. Difficulties may often occur to ordinary readers of the Bible 
which, apart from such a help, they have no means of solving. But with 
such a Dictionary they have a ready means of clearing up almost all 
questions or doubts which may arise. The present edition of Mr M‘Phun’s 
Bible Dictionary has been carefully got up, and is being sent forth with 
a number of useful theological dissertations by Dr Wylie. We should 
anticipate for the work a very extensive sale, as such a book will form 
in every family a most suitable companion to the Family Bible.”— Watch- 
word, 

“Mr M‘Phun has rendered immense service to the evangelical religion 
of the country by his beautiful and cheap Family Bibles. His Pictorial 
Bible Dictionary is also a most valuable and seasonable work. With the 
Word of God on the one hand, and this learned and complete key to it 
on the other, any family may be regarded as possessing a perfect library 
of theology. The present revised edition, edited by Dr Wylie, seems to 
be got up with great care.”—Bulwark. 
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THE “PICTORIAL BIBLE DICTIONARY.” 


“ Like all the other great Bible Dictionaries of the present day, the work 
before us is illustrated with maps and engravings. Some of the latter 
are executed in colours. “he tone of the articles is what is usually 
regarded as thoroughly evangelical. The existence of different views is 
not altogether overlooked, but neither is it prominently introduced. This 
may perhaps be considered as all the more desirable in a work which, we 
take it, is not so much intended for the table in the study as for a book 
of general household reference. On this view, moreover, the omission 
of a complete catalogue of authorities at the end of the several articles 
is easily explained. What no doubt will be extremely valued by many 
homely, Lut devout, students of Scripture, are certain ‘ General Remarks ’ 
scattered throughout, ‘promotive of edification in the Divine life, and 
so presenting views and sanctions of Christian morality in its application 
to individual wants and great social interests.” That which is most 
noteworthy about the work, and which serves to distinguish it chiefly 
from the ordinary run of Bible Dictionaries, is the popular exposition 
of popular theology (we use the words advisedly) with which the work 
commences, Of course it is not our province here to enter into a 
discussion on the Aind of truth thus set forth; we have merely to do 
with the manner in which the editor, Dr Wylie, has performed his task. 
He has certainly been very consistent. Professing to give a Preliminary 
Dissertation, ‘containing a succinct view of theology. . . . popular 
rather than scientific,’ he has acquitted himself very successfully. First 
the relative merits of the Three Theologies—the Evangelic, the Socinian, 
and the Roman—are compared ; after which the author passes on to 
the various theological doctrines of Creation, the Fall of Man, the Divine 
Covenants and Revelations, the Incarnation, and Justification by Faith. 
The successive evolution of the Divine plan, by which God manifests 
Himself to the universe, from the first step of creation to the last in- 
gathering of His chosen, and the final consummation of all things, is 
presented to the readers in a very concise and interesting form.”’— 
Literary World. 

“Mr M‘Phun has deserved well of his country for his many issues of 
cheap and excellent religious books, and we notice this about him with 
great pleasure, that he aims so constantly at promoting the great cause 
of family religion, We are acquainted with various households in which 
it is probable there would not have been, but for him, a Family Bible ; 
and it is quite in consistency with his general scheme that he should 
provide a work such as we have noted above, This appears to be a new 
edition of the book. It is well got up, It is profusely illustrated, And 
its value is greatly enhanced by being revised by Dr Wylie, who has 
prefixed to it a remarkably clear, sound, and popular essay on theology. 
We heartily commend the ‘Picror1sL HousEHoLp Dictionary’ to the 
attention of our readers.’—Free Church Record, 

« A rich store of Biblical knowledge collected and condensed from a 
wide diversity of sources, both native and foreign,”—British Quarterly 
Review. 

“ Comprehensive, useful, and intelligent.” —Nonconformist. 

“The general excellence of the work. The article ‘ Bible’ is a very 
able condensation of the results to which the researches of scholars have 
led concerning the Bible in general, and the English Bible in particular.” 
— Biblical Review and Congregational Magazine. 

“ We have been much pleased with the sound learning, good taste, 
genuine piety, and liberal criticism, in the spirit of which the principal 
articles have been written.”— Glasgow Citizen. 
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THE “PICTORIAL BIBLE DICTIONARY.” 


“ One of the cheapest works of the kind. The illustrations are taken 
from authentic sources. The whole is a compact work of reference in the 
simplest Dictionary form, and intelligible to the plainest comprehension.” 
—Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper. 

“An exceedingly able article on ‘Canon.’ Historical events are 
introduced with much skill, and the knowledge of modern times is not 
despised in treating of the truths of revelation. The work is neatly 
printed and cheap.”—Leeds Times. 

“Much that is truly excellent, much that is good and true.’— 
Glasgow Examiner. 

* “This cheap and excellent Dictionary, as a simple, accurate, and 
copious work of reference, to aid in the comprehension and perusal of the 
Book of Books, deserves to be in every library. The engravings of 

| scenes in the Holy Land, and antiquarian objects, such as medals and 

| coins, which may tend to throw light upon the Sacred Record, are copious 
and interesting. The work is totally devoid of any sectarian bias, and 
may be read and consulted with unmixed profit by Christians of every 
denomination.”—Manchester. Examiner. 

* This cheap yet invaluable companion to the Scriptures.”— Gateshead 
Observer. 

® “We can testify to the moderate and reasonable spirit in which the 
articles are written, as well as to the knowledge and ability, joined with 
becoming reverence for the Scriptures, which they indicate on the part 
of the author.”—Christian Reformer. 

* “A valuable companion to the Family Bible, and not unworthy a 
place in any gentleman’s library.”—Bridgewater Times. 

“Tt has several papers on architectural subjects, treated with ability 
and scholarship.” — Builder. 

- “Considering the amount of labour and erudition that must have 
gone to the production of this work, we think all that was practicable 
has been done, in regard to price, to make it truly what its name 
indicates, ‘The Pictorial Bible Dictionary. It is interspersed with 
spirited engravings, representing illustrative figures, costumes, and 
objects of historical and antiquarian interest. The book, searching and 
erudite as it is, will be found full of interest to the general reader.”— 
Manchester Argus. + 

“Calculated to be of the most extensive utility.”—Kendal Mercury. 

“ A total absence of anything like sectarianism. It is moderate and 
erudite.”— Yorkshireman. 

“Pious Christians of every denomination will be delighted here to 
find elucidations of difficulties and explanations of terms and phrases 
hard to be understood.”—Bristol Mercury. 

“ Of inestimable value to the Scriptural reader.”—Plymouth Journal. 

“Tt is written with much care; it is full; it is adapted to the present 
advanced state of knowledge; it is free from all doctrinal or sectarian 
peculiarities, and so is suited to the use of all Christians.”—Christian 
Examiner, Boston, U.S. 

“A very desirable and valuable work.”—Court Journal. 

“ An extremely valuable work, embracing within a convenient compass 
a great amount of information.”—Bible Christian, Montreal. 

“ The work deserves the utmost support, and it must be an acquisition 
in every family.”—JInquirer. 

“Its object and manner should make its circulation utliversal as the 
great work it illustrates.”—Hampshire Guardian. 
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GOLDEN HOURS 


Epirep By W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


And Illustrated by numerous Engravings, from designs by Eminent 
Artists, printed on Toned Paper. 


; The Volume for 1874 will contain, among others, the following Sertats :— 
I 


EVELYN FORRESTER. 
A New Tale. By Mrs. H. B. PAULL, Author of ‘‘ Trevor Court.” 


M 


COUNTRY SCENES IN SURREY AND SUSSEX. 


By RicuarD HEATH. 





Hit. 


HALF HOURS WITH: THE YOUNG. 


By the Epiror. 





IV. 
AN AUTUMN RAMBLE AMONG THE OLD CASTLE 
. OF ENGLAND. 


By Lieutenant C. R. Low, (late) Indian Navy. 


re 
SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 


By ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 
VI. 


GLEANINGS IN A HARVEST FIELD. x. 


By an UNKNOWN IIAND. 
| vil. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND. 
By the Author of “ Moravian Life in the Black Forest.” 
§ Vu. 
; GABRIELLE VAUGHAN'’S PROBATION. 
* A New Tale. By Mary E. SHIPLEy. 
Each Part will also contain many useful and interesting Papers, prepared expressly for the 
Magazine by competent writers. Price Sixpence, Monthly. 





In One Elegant Volume, cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 7s. 6d. 


GOLDEN HOURS FOR 1873. 


The Volume for 1873 contains the following SERIALS :— 
1. HENRI DE LA Harpe. A Story of Swiss | 6. Moses THE LeADER OF IsRAEL. JP 





Life. By MADAME COULIN, of Vevey. J. B. Ficcis, M.A. 
2. PEASANT POETS AND PREACHERS. By | 7. ILLUsIoNS DISPELLED. By the Autho 
RICHARD HEATH, of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
3. NoTEs ON SWEDEN, Russia, AND Nor- | 8. WALKS IN THE ENGADINE. By th 
way. By JouN Battuig, B.D. Author of * Moravian Life in the Blac! 
4. RALPH BARNETT’s SECRET. By EVELYN Forest.” 
P. WINN. 9g. Mrs. TYRONE AND HER THREE DAvucH 
5. PAPERS FOR GIRLS WHO HAVE LEFT TERS. By ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 





ScHooL. By a Lady Principal. 
The Volumes for 1868—1872 are still on sale, price 7s. 6d. 


*.* Canvassing Bills and Specimen Numbers may be had, on application to the Editor, 6 
‘hese frienas wna are desirous to aid the circulation of the Magazine. 
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LS SUNSHINE. 


For the Home, the School, and the Weird. 
A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Readsrs in General 
EDITED BY THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE DD. 


Rector of St. Katherine Cree, Leawenhall Street, London. 
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e Autho EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 

By the Do you want to have happy homes, smiling faces, and merry hearts? This 
he Blac is easily managed by always keeping Swashine near you. This is true in both 


senses of the word, for you know that when the sun is brightly shining in the sky, 

Davcig jt makes all things around you seem cheerful, and you say, What a pleasant world 

_we live in! And when my Sunshine comes into your hands, and you read its 
entertaining pages, I am sure dull feelings will fly away from your heart, and 

d. discontented looks will go with them, while you say, What a nice book this is, how 
happy it makes me feel ! 
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Yes, I want you to be happy. As happy as a cricket on the hearth, as a 
kitten running after a ball of thread, as a lark singing in the sky, or as a bus 
bee humming its way home to the hive with a plentiful load of honey. 

And I also want you to be good. I read a story when a boy, called “ Are 
you happy when you are cross?” I do not believe anybody is. If you wish to 
keep cross tempered you must not read Swmshine, for you could not be sour, and 
crabbed, and sulky afterwards; but if you desire to be warm-hearted, good 
humoured, lovable children, read carefully and regularly what every month [ 
have to say to you. 

And then I shall reckon you among my dear young friends, and if you 
choose to write to me at any time and claim me as your friend, we will shake 
hands on paper, and promise to be true to one another, s sympathizing and loving 
as long as we live, 

I have taken care to provide for next year a full store of useful and peanesting 
reading. ‘The titles of the New STorIEs are— 


MARCH WINDS AND MAY FLOWERS. By the 
Author of “The Brave Heart.” And 


KATE LEICESTER’S SCHOOL DAYS. By the Author 
of “ Chronicles of Erlesmede.” 





These Stories will run through the year, and be illustrated by beautiful 
Engravings. 
THE PICTURE STORIES, - 


Of which sixty have now appeared, will be continued. They form a capip! 
_ exercise for the ingenuity of my dear friends, and the girl or boy who gains -e 
monthly post of ‘honourvachieves no mean distinction among so many cle¢'r 
competitors. 
Are you a friend of Siachine already ? 
# If you say No, it isy¥ am sure, because:yO,have never read a single numb 
read one, and I know you will at ofice resdlve to join our large an 


" N pleasant circle. 

ef, yOu are, one of my attached friendls;then try to gain more, b 
is Canvassing Bill to all your-acquaintancé. Tell them that an 
‘supply them monthly) with. vunshine* Twill: send. you mor 


canvassing bills if you write to me for them. er 
If any-one asks you what you would like for a Cliristmas or New Year’s gift} 


or a birthday. “present, say, “Please give me one of the twelve Volumes 


of Sunshine” 
Each volume is complete in itSelf, price 1s. 6d.. in plais clothy and 2s. 6d. 


in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. ” 








Fust published, price Half a Crown, 
THE PATHWAY OF PEACE. 


Counsels and Cncouragements for Bouthful Religious LEnquivers, 
BY W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 





LONDON: W. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and at Railway Stalls. 
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CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Prof 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 


to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 


CHLORODYNE isthe best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE —— cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 

y 


CHLORODYNE is the on 


palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &o, 


From Logp Francis ConynGHam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J, Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found 


ita most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address,” 
“ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dis pateh from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, 
to the effect that Cholera bas been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.’—See 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATION, 


Cavtion,—Vice-Chancellor Bir W, Page Woop stated that Dr, CoLLis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that 
the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 144., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” 
on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony aecompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Lancet, 1st December, 1864, 





PAPER COLLARS, WRISTS, & FRONTS, 


FOR 
LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN, 


Of the Best Make 
and Finish. 





Samples sent for six stamps. 


CHAMBERLAIN'S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT. 


FOR THE CUBS. OF 


Inflammation, Specks, Films, and Other External 
Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids, 


In numberless instances has proved superior to every other specifies 
succeeding after the treatment of the most eminent practitioners 
had signally failed, 





Sole Proprietor, 
JAMES HOLLINGS, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. 
Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
pas excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Oomplamts, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and ali 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing oan be better adapted. 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


ase, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, Wo, 229, Strand, Londong: to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine mediome, 

Price 1s. 1$d. and 2s, 9d, per box. 





PEA SOUP in One Minute. 
SYMINGTON’S PEA FLOUR 

and Liebig’s Extract 

of Meat, seasoned and 

flavoured. 


In Packets, 1d.,2d., and 6d. ; ana 
Tins, 1s. cach, 








TRADE MARK. 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Market Harborough. 





THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


We have resolved, in dependence upon the Divine 
blessing, to establish a quarterly 
CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
aT 
ST. KATHERINE CREE CHURCH; 
Leadenhall Street, in the City of London. The first 
Service took place on the first Sunday afternoon in 


October, at three o’clock. The CHILDREN’s SERVICE 


will be held on the first Sunday in the month next after 
quarter-day, that is January, April, July, and October. 
We shall always be very glad to see as many of our young 
friends present as can contrive to come. 


EpitTor. 


Just published, 12th thousand. In cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 
As w Packet of 12 Tracts, 6d. 


Words of Consolation, Pardon, & Hope: 


A Manvatl For THE TRIED AnD SorRowrvt, &¢, 
Consisting of 


Short Appeals, Scripture Readings, Prayers, anv 
lasses, 


Hymns tor different c 





London: Wrii1am Mactnrtosu, 24, Paternoster Row. 








ECONOMY _IN MOURNING, 


ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardgyon’s New 
Patent ALBERT CRAPE is AS 


THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, 1s 
MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER !! 
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THE USE OF THE 


“GLENFIELD | 


STARCH 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


Always Secures 








JUDSOW’'S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENCE EACH, 


EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS. 
“The process being so clean and simple, any young lady could begin ber experiment one 
ribbon or feather. The thing would be worth tysoy from motives of economy.”—Vide 
“ Cassell’s Household Guide,” Mareb, 1870, 


VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of Bonnet Ribbon in five 
minutes. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawl in five minutes. No boiling required. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye Six Ostrich Feathers or an Opera Oloak. 
VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle mixed in hot water makes half a pint of brilliant VIOLET 
INK in one minute. sUl elegant ink for Ladies, Of Chemists everywhere. 
UDSON’S DYES. 
18 Colours, the _ of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 
Lavender, Pink, Orange, Purple, Canary, Slate, Cerise. 











Ask your Chemist for Jupson's Dyes. Wholesale of Patent Medicine 
Venders, or of DANIEL JUDSON & SON, London, 8.E. 














At PARKINS AND GOTTO’S Stationery is | Elegant Envelope Cases, , StationeryiCabinets, 21s. 


Manufactured upon the Premises, and sold to the 


| Despatch Boxes, 21s. to 


18s. 
public at very small profit. 250 workpeople em- = Paes Books, — 5 Guineas. 


ployed. Orders executed quickly. 


Packet of 120 sheets Note Paper 
Ditto 120 sheets Thick ditto... 
Ditto 120sheets Extra Thick ditto 


250 Useful Envelopes .. 
1,000 Envelopes 


Purses, ls. to 40s. Fans, 
Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. | Scent Cases of 2 and 4 





j j to 3 Guinea 
No Charge for Plain Stamping. aiers Borg” 8s, 6d, | ~ Bottles. 

s. d. 12s. 6d. Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 

0 6/ Scrap Books and|_ 3 Guineas. 

10 Albums. Smelling Botties, 2s, 6d. 
Card Trays, in China, | sone ases. Liqueur 

1 6}  &e., 10s. 6d. Ditto. 

0 9 | Card Cases. Cigar et. | Trinket Boxes. Flasks, 

99 >: ‘stands, Mounted Postage Scales. . 

4 6 | Book Slides; Mounted, peed Ta Od. 10g, 64. 


1,000 Fall Sized Envelopes ... 


10,000 Business Envelopes 


Bill-heads, Memo. Forms, “usiness *, Cipbis | 
Litho. and Letterpress Printing, Ledgers, 


) Day Pooks, &c. 


5g ‘| 
» Work foxés, ‘23. 6d, to " Portable Writing Cases. 


phot aps A Or THE NEW ‘MAKE 
| PORTRAIT, ALBUMS. will last for yeara! From 6s. 64 


PRESENTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
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